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MINISTERS AT THE GUILDHALL, 


HE Ministers who attended the Lorp Mayor’s dinner 
loyally adopted the policy of reticence which induced 
their chief to require a prolongation of his rest in the country. 
Itwould be unjust and unreasonable to complain of Mr. 
GiapsToNne’s occasional silence. As a proved fire-eater is able 
without imputation on his courage to avoid unnecessary 
r, the most copious of orators may at his discretion 
decline to make a speech, in full confidence that he will not 
be suspected either of barrenness or of undue reserve. If Mr. 
Guapstone had chosen to dine at the Guildhall he would not 
have failed to make an eloquent address which might possibly 
have contained some information as to the legislative inten- 
tions of the Government. In his absence his colleagues 
conspired with perfect success to keep the secret which, as 
‘far as it has not been subsequently revealed by Mr. Goscuen, 
will be divulged three months hence, The Lorp CuaNnceLLor 
paid a graceful tribute to his friend and predecessor Lord 
Harner.ey, and for the last time he discharged an habitual 
function by expressing an independent approval of the foreign 
policy adopted by the Cabinet before he became responsible 
for its acts. Lord GRANVILLE, in the best speech of the 
evening, undertook hereafter to satisfy Parliament that “ in 
“the terms of reference both with regard to the Alabama 
“claims and to the San Juan award we have right on our 
“side.” Lord GRANVILLE wil] without doubt be ready to give 
all fe-ther explanations, but Parliament will never exact from 
him the redemption of his pledge. Enough has been said 
about the Alabama and about the Geneva Arbitration ; and the 
wanimous feeling of the country is summed up in a vernacular 
saying of Mr. BerEesForp Hopr’s, that there is no use in crying 
over spilt milk. As the Lorp CHanceLtor said, the country 
can afford to pay the damages, and apparently with so light a 
heart that the liability was made the subject of an exchange 
of pleasantries between the Lorp CnanceLior and the CHAn- 
ceLLor of the Excuequer. One of Lord GranviLwt’s state- 
ments deserves attention, as it is undoubtedly well founded ; 
nor is the pith of the proposition less valuable because it was 
enveloped in a cloud of appropriate compliments to the Ger- 
man Emperor, to the German nation, and to the people of the 
Dominion of Canada, none of whom could have expected that 
all three would be bracketed together in a eulogistic and 
voluminous sentence. “I believe,” said Lord GRANVILLE, 
“though I will not give the details now, but I say this with 
“every desire to avoid the ridicule of appearing to say that 
« grapes are sour when they cease to be within our reach ; but 
iT do believe that there has been an enormous amount of 
, eaggeration as to the importance of the verdict given by 
x the Emperor of a great, upright, and intellectual people, who 
consented to take this arduous and somewhat invidious task 
i, upon himself with regard, not only to ourselves, but with 
bo regard to the future of that great colony which, follow- 
, U8 out the policy of recent years, in a spirit of ‘liberty 
: and self-reliance, is gathering together all the elements that 
constitute a happy and prosperous people.” The value of 
Juan and the adjacent little islands is infinitesimal and 
Prospective. During peace all available sea channels will be 
open to ships of all nations, and, in the untoward contingency 
of war, islands and channels alike will belong, as they would 
have belonged under a contrary decision, to the Power which 
Sstrongest on the spot. On this question also Parliament will 
hot after the event be curious to inquire whether the Govern- 
ment or the Washington Commissioners might possibly have 
Succeeded in framing more advantageous terms of reference. 
Present of the French Republic has lately with good 
taste and sound judgment been selected as an arbitrator be- 
ween the English and Portuguese Governments in a dispute 


about the title to certain districts on the East Coast of Africa. 
According to the superstitious travesty of the law of chances 
which finds favour with gamblers, the chances ought this time 
to be in favour of the player who has against another adver- 
sary lost the two previous games. Beyond the walls of the 
Foreign Office, and perhaps with the exception of a few 
merchants trading with Africa, there is probably not a single 
person in England who knows anything of the controversy 
or of its merits, 

Of the French Commercial Treaty, which may probably 
have been especially interesting to a City audience, Lord 
GRANVILLE spoke more in detail; and his explanations are not 
unsatisfactory. The additional duties which France will be 
entitled to impose amount to two, three, or at the utmost five 
per cent. beyond the former rates, instead of the increase 
varying from twenty to eighty per cent. which was proposed 
by the French Government last year. As there would have 
been no limit to the duties which might have been charged if 
no Treaty had been made, the Treaty can scarcely be said in 
this respect to involve any sacrifice; but a small concession 
has been made in anticipating by three months the expiration 
of the old Treaty in next March. The new rate of duties may 
be imposed as soon as the present Treaty is ratified; but 
existing contracts made in good faith on the basis of the 
duties under the old Treaty will be protected.. The English 
Government has faithfully adhered to the declaration that it 
would be no party to a protectionist reaction, but that any 
French proposals “ of a purely fiscal character, or where Pro- 
“ tection intervened only to the slightest possible extent,” 
would be favourably considered. It is not surprising that 
some French journals complain of the provisions of the Treaty 
as unduly advantageous to England. The restrictions on the 
coal trade and the wine trade would in any case have expired 
with the original Treaty; but M. Tarers has now con- 
sented to repair Mr. Coxpen’s serious oversight by agreeing 
to secure to England, in perpetuity and independently of the 
duration of the Treaty, the rights of the most favoured nation. 
The English flag also is to be henceforth protected from 
differential charges in French ports. It is true that in 
one respect the former Tréaty was preferable, inasmuch as 
the new duties will be differential against England during 
the continuance, or till the modification, of the Continental 
Treaties; but, on a balance of gain and loss, it is desirable 
to provide for future equality even at the cost of some dis- 
advantage in competition during four or five years. Lord 
GRANVILLE gave no information as to the specific instruc- 
tions which have been furnished to Sir Bartte Frere, but 
the revival of measures for suppressing the slave trade 
will meet with general approbation. Although Lord Gran- 
VILLE announces that the foreign policy of the Government 
will not be altered, there is certainly a prevailing impres- 
sion that the power and reputation of the country have, 
perhaps through unavoidable causes, been of late years more 
or less compromised. It will be some consolation to reflect 
that the nation is still able and willing to discharge a 
duty which was voluntarily assumed by a former genera- 
tion. The slave trade on the East Coast of Africa 
may be annihilated or largely reduced, perhaps not with- 
out some expenditure of life and money, by proceedings 
which fortunately will not involve any risk of collision with 
civilized Powers. For the success of the enterprise the 
Government of the time will be held responsible; and it is 
but fair that it should be allowed a wide discretion in the 
choice of means. Mr. GoscHEen, who has adopted with proper 
spirit the tone which becomes the head of the navy, assured 
the assembly at Guildhall that the navy is both personally and 
materially in the highest state of efficiency. He also an- 
nounced, not unseasonably, that “ the country is determined 
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“ to defend the interests of the Empire; that it is determined 
“ to defend its colonies; and that there are imposed upon us 


“ other duties, such, for instance, as the suppression of the | 


“« slave trade and piracy all over the world. We know that 
“ all these duties rest upon us, and I, for my part, am not to 
“such an extent a believer in universal goodwill among 
“¢ nations as to think that physical force is not of immense 
‘¢ national value.” It is refreshing to hear a word said in 
favour of the old-fashioned securities of national existence and 
greatness after months of eloquent declamation in honour of 
that universal benevolence of which England seems to possess 
a monopoly. Mr. Goscuen has the good sense to remember 
that the department over which he presides is exclusively 
concerned with the development of physical force. 

Those who expected that Mr. Lowe would, in the absence 
of his chief, make the political speech of the evening, were 
altogether disappointed. It may be hoped that he had no 
special meaning in using the phrase that the Corporation of 
London, as it was older than the House of Commons, might 
perhaps outlive it in its present shape. If Mr. Guapstone had 
determined to prepare for the next election by the wanton 
introduction of a new Reform Bill, he would scarcely have 
selected as interpreter of his intentions the former leader of 
the Cave of Adullam. Whatever may be the case with those 
of his colleagues who advocate political motion for the pro- 
fessed purpose of keeping themselves afloat, Mr. Lowe is not 
likely to regard with enthusiasm a fresh expedition to the 
back of the North Wind. It may be hoped that his language 
referred rather to the vitality of the Corporation of London 
than to the moribund tendencies of the lately remodelled 
Constitution, His short lecture on the duties, powers, and 
temptations of the House of Commons was better suited to his 
manner and character. Mr. Lowe can scarcely exaggerate the 
actual concentration of all authority in the hands of the House ; 
and he is right in holding that a usurpation of executive 
power would be both immediately mischievous and ultimately 
suicidal. The House has been enabled to govern the country 
because it has entrusted the guidance of its policy to a 
committee consisting of the leaders of the majority. Any 
undue encroachment on the functions of the Cabinet would 
diminish or destroy the efficiency of the Parliamentary system, 
which has in fact, notwithstanding innumerable attempts at 
imitation, taken root in no other country in the world. 
Whether the danger which Mr. Lowe denounces is imminent 
is a question scarcely to be determined without Parliamentary 
experience and close observation. The remedy is in the hands 
of the Ministers themselves, who may always refuse, at the risk 
of offending adherents, to permit the too minute interference of 
the House with the conduct of Government. An advocate of 
the House of Commons might not unjustly have retorted on 
the present Ministry the charge of having on more than one 
occasion disregarded the constitutional rights of the House, 
and of having strained the language of Acts of Parliament. 
There is no doubt that the doctrines which Mr. Lowe pro- 
pounds are essentially sound. The English Parliament has 
alone among legislative Assemblies been long supreme, 
because it has conducted its affairs on a principle which has 
not been understood by any foreign copyist. 


PRUSSIA, 


HE new Session of the Prussian Parliament has com- 
menced, and no time has been lost in making it clear 

that the Government means to carry the County Reform Bill. 
As it is certain that the Bill can be carried, and will be car- 
ried, the only question is how it is to be carried; whether the 
Upper House will give way, as the English House of Lords 
would unquestionably do under similar circumstances, or 
whether resistance will have to be overcome by violence. The 
creation of a sufficient number of peers to overcome so strong 
and large a majority as that lately displayed in the decisive 
vote of the Prussian Upper House is nothing short of violence. 
It is violence that may be justifiable because necessary, but it 
deals a blow to the present Constitution from which it cannot 
possibly recover. Something better may be substituted, but 
the existing order of things will be swept away. So sensible 
of this is the Government that it has shown an unmistakable 
disposition to make things smooth if possible, and to avoid a 
rupture with the nobility. It has left no doubt of its firmness, 
and one or two Ministers who showed symptoms of hesitation 
have left, or are about to leave, office. This is the first in- 
dispensable step towards passing through the crisis peace- 
fully. If the peers thought that there was the least wavering 
in the Government, they would never fall into any arrange- 
ment for yielding quietly. The basis of all negotiation is 


that the peers must give way ; and if this is brought hom 

them, they may be in a humour to discuss whether it will _ 
better for them to accept what is inevitable, or to gee Z 
position and character of their House very widely altered, 
It being taken for granted that the peers have been 
awakened to the real nature of the issue before th 

the Government has been trying what it can do 


to 
the present House of Peers to reverse its late decishs 
without new peers being created. It has been Working 


on the fears and the affections of individuals. One provin- 
cial President who is a member of the House of Peers, and wh 

voted against the Bill, has been removed from office, and this 
may serve as a warning to others who hold similar positions 
The largeness of the recent majority was, however, owing not 
so much to the adverse action of the friends or dependents 
of the Government as to the abstention of the Liberal 
peers from voting at all. Great efforts have been made to 
explain to these weak allies that they must be stouter and 
more zealous in their adherence when the Bill again comes 
before the House. Then, again, the step has been taken 
which in such cases always is taken. Some trifling altera- 
tions have been made in the Bill, so that peers who want 
to yield may have the excuse that the Bill which they 
are now accepting is not the same as that which they 
lately rejected. That this isa mere excuse is obvious from 
the fact that the Government consulted with the Liberal 
leaders of the Commons as to what changes should be ad- 
mitted; and anew Bill, which is the same as the old Bill 
with slight variations approved by non-official Liberals, can- 
not really seem a new Bill to Conservative peers who have rested 
their opposition on the general questions of principle which 
the measure involves. Still men are not logical in supreme 
moments of political excitement, nor do they even care to be 
thought so; and if it gratifies the more pliable of the Conser- 
vative peers to find that the new Bill is not quite the same as 
the old, the Government is very wise in providing them with 
this loophole of escape from the entanglement in which they 
find themselves. 


Prince Bismarck has taken the matter in hand, and may be 
trusted to carry it through ; but his task is not an easy one, 
If he wished to break the power of the aristocracy altogether, 
and to have no Upper House at all, or merely a sham one, he 
would indeed have no difficulty at all. The Prussian Upper 
House can be swamped with singular facility, for the Crown 
has the power of creating an unlimited number of peers 
for life. Government nominees may be thrust into the 
House as fast as the patents can be made out. But no one 
who knows the composition of Prussian society, or the great 
services, administrative and military, rendered at different 
periods by the landed aristocracy to the Crown, or the personal 
predilections of the Kine and Prince Bismarck himself, can 
suppose that the Premier has any wish to replace the Prussian 
House of Peers by a set of well-to-do servile nobodies 
like the French Senate under the Empire. If the 
Upper House is to possess a fair share of real power, 
and is to command the respect of the nation, and to 
embody the indisputable influence and prestige of the 
Prussian aristocracy, swamping the House by a whole- 
sale creation of Government nominees does not seem very 
prudent. There is, too, an objection to making peers of 
Government nominees in order to effect a particular object 
which has already made itself patent to the Prussian Govern- 
ment. On former occasions a little swamping has been done 
in a quiet way, and for minor purposes. The Government 
wished to carry a Bill, felt doubtful how the votes would go, 
and strengthened itself by creating peers specially intended to 
vote for this particular measure. These nominees fulfilled 
their bargain. They took their dignity and duly gave their 
vote in return. But when the particular occasion had 
by, they fell under the spell of an essentially aristocratic and 
Conservative Assembly. They found the most respected 
and the most resolute peers holding and proclaiming strong 
views as to the duties and privileges of their order, and 
new comers, especially if belonging to noble famflies themselves, 
did not like to seem deficient in esprit de corps. They had 
made a bargain with the Government, and had fulfilled it, 
and were free thenceforth to do as they pleased. They 
accordingly inclined more and more to the enemies of the 
Government ; or, if they did not like to go so far as to oppos 
the Government to which they owed their seats, 
abstained from going to the House at all, and saved them 
selves by obscurity and retirement from giving offence either 
to their social equals or their political patrons. If, then, by 
great efforts Prince Bismarck could reduce to a very 
number the peers he would have to create, and, to avoid the 
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selected men of station and character, he foresees that he 
might have to do all his work over again at each stage of the 
eral plan of Reform which he contemplates. His new 
” would soon cease to be his, and the Conservative 
wajority would either gather them into its fold, or would 
the gentle pressure of social influence force them into 
retirement. 

But if a large and wholesale creation of new peers would 
cut at the roots of the self-respect and public estimation of 
the Upper House, while the creation of a few peers would only 
have a temporary effect, owing to the new comers passing 

ily under the influence of the older members, what is to 
be done? Prince Bismarck has thought it necessary to 

e the country for a much wider scheme. He has in- 
structed the official journal to throw out an intimation that 
the whole composition of the Upper House must be reformed. 
About ninety members are elected by voters who have held 
what are called knight’s estates for at least a hundred years, 
so as to exclude from the electoral body those who first 
became owners of such estates under the reformed land laws 
of the earlier years of this century. All the peers so elected 
think alike, act together, and vote together. They are the 
wwavering representatives of Prussian feudalism. Them- 
selves feudal proprietors, they are elected by, and are solely 
answerable to and influenced by, feudal proprietors. The 

e in the composition of the Upper House which 
Prince Bismarck foreshadows is to alter the electoral body 
by which these peers are chosen, and to give the choice, not 
to holders of ancient estates, but to the provincial Parlia- 
ments. It is very possible, too, that he may see fit to reduce 
the number of these peers. It is not very long ago that their 
number was more than doubled, and although they are now 
protected by an Act forbidding any diminution of their num- 
ber by the simple exercise of the prerogative of the Crown, 
it would be easy to pass an Act repealing this protecting 
Act, and limiting the number as the Government might think 
fit, The Government can by the exercise of its prerogative 
create a sufficient number of peers to carry any measure it 
pleases. If it exercised this prerogative merely to carry 
the County Reform Bill, it might have in a few months 
to repeat the process in order to carry some other measure 
of Reform distasteful to the Conservatives. But if it uses 
its extraordinary power to carry a Bill altering the con- 
stitution of the House, it would have done its work once 
for all. There is, therefore, a considerable probability that, 
ifthe peers again reject the County Reform Bill, it will 
be dropped for the time, and the whole influence of the 
Government be directed to carrying the much wider 
measure of a reconstitution of the Upper House. Perhaps 
Prince Bismarck may consider that the menace of this ulterior 
measure will be the most effectual means of breaking down 
the resistance of the peers on the County Reform Bill. 
For, if they can bring themselves to cease to regard 
the main question involved in this Bill as one of principle on 
which expediency and patriotism forbid them to give way, 
they may be induced to look on a concession on this compara- 
tively insignificant question as the best bargain for their order 
they can make. It is also impossible that they should fail to 
reflect that, so long as they are resisting the wishes of the 
bulk of the nation on a question which arrays them on the 
side of the Ultramontanes and the enemies of the Empire, they 
are occupying a very unfavourable position; whereas, if they 
reserved their strength for an encounter where merely lay inte- 
Tests were at stake, and they could fairly raise the issue whether 
the military strength of Prussia is not ina large degree depen- 
dent on the preponderance of the aristocratic element in the 
army and the Government, they would be able to make a much 
better fight. Prudence would certainly bid them give way on 
the County Reform Bill, and wait to see what the Govern- 
ment would do next; but whether Prussian Junkers are 
likely in the present state of things to be guided by thoughts 
of what is prudent is a matter on which few persons except 


moving in the higher circles of society would venture 
to pronounce, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
— experience confirms the confidence which has 


for some years been reposed in the administration of 
, Bank of England. The continuous rise in the Bank rate 
‘unt has in every case been followed by a corresponding 
oe in the general market. When the rate was raised 
aX per cent. at the beginning of October some doubts were 
as to the necessity of the alteration; and for a few 


days money could be borrowed outside the walls of the Bank on 
easier terms. If the change had been delayed for a week, the 
Bank proprietors would perhaps have obtained a small additional 
profit; but the error, if any, was on the safe side, and the 
disadvantage resulting from it must have been insignificant. 
Since that time money has been constantly becoming dearer ; 
and the rate will continue to rise until the drain of bullion is 
stopped, and the current turned once more inward. The 
decision of the Court of Directors on Thursday last to 
make no further change implies that in their judgment 
the reflux of gold has already begun. ‘The causes which 
have been assigned for the increase in the value of money 
are intelligible and adequate; and on this occasion the 
movement seems not to indicate any unsoundness in the 
condition of trade. The vast payments exacted by Germany 
from France are made in gold, or in securities of equal value 
with coin; and it happens that the German Government has 
reasons of its own for retaining a large portion of the bullion 
which it receives. The impending substitution of gold for 
silver as the standard of value in Germany will require 
the employment of large quantities of gold; and, as long 
as a double standard exists, all payments are likely to 
be made in silver, which is decreasing in value. While 
in England coin and even bank-notes are comparatively 
little used in important commercial transactions, the 
more primitive habits of Germany will for the present 
require a proportionately larger amount of gold. Although 
some inconvenience arises from the present dearness of 
money, it is fortunate that the increased demands of various 
nations should counteract or delay the inevitable consequences 
of the gold discoveries in California and Australia. The high 
prices which at present prevail would have attained still more 
formidable dimensions if gold had not taken the place of 
silver in different parts of Europe. It remains to be seen 
whether the higher value of money which may probably con- 
tinue for some time will have any effect in lowering the price 
of coal and of other commodities. Scarcity of money will 
necessarily tend to check speculation, which had been fos- 
tered by a period of unprecedented commercial activity. 
Recent returns show thet the quantities of goods imported 
and exported are a’..ady stationary or declining, although 
the pecuniary values may have increased. It is not sup- 
posed that there is an undue inflation of enterprise, such 
as that which preceded former occasions of collapse. 
If other conditions are sound, commerce can bear high 
rates of discount for a considerable time. It is not known 
how far the projectors of miscellaneous joint-stock enter- 
prises have succeeded by unprecedented activity in obtain- 
ing capital on the security of liberal promises. It is not 
too much to say that within twelve months some hundreds of 
new Companies must have circulated proposals and pro- 
spectuses, and it may be assumed that in some cases they 
have found a response to their offers. Russian or Brazilian 
Gas Companies, schemes for providing Constantinople or 
Teheran with a supply of water, and, above all, American 
mines of fabulous value, have been daily offered to credulous 
purchasers. Many of the projectors have probably found their 
overtures useless, and a few may have promoted substantial 
and profitable undertakings ; but on the whole there will have 
been a balance of loss. In such cases the principal sufferers 
are generally petty capitalists who are ignorant of business, 
and their difficulties or ruin scarcely affect the commercial 
community. 

There is at present no sign of any sudden or heavy fall in 
the value of the better class of securities, although prices 
have naturally fallen to a certain extent as the rate 
of interest has risen. In 1866 it unfortunately happened 
that the vast capital invested in railways was involved 
in special difficulties which coincided with the ruinous 
embarrassments of the money market. Some Companies 
had embarked in extensions which were not immediately pro- 
fitable ; and in other cases complicated and confusing devices 
for raising funds had produced an extravagant disproportion 
between the nominal capital and the real expenditure which 
would have indicated more or less accurately the value of the 
property. All Companies alike were exposed to an apparent 
danger which had up to that time never been foreseen, 
through the temporary form in which they had raised their 
borrowed capital. Their continued solvency depended in the 
great majority of cases on the certainty of renewing their 
debentures as they fell due, and univ: alarm followed the 
disclosure that one well-known Company had become insol- 
vent in consequence of its inability to reborrow the money 
required to pay its debts. The risk was in the first instance 


greatly exaggerated, for the Companies, with few and insig- 
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nificant exceptions, found it easy to maintain their credit ; 
but the obvious and effective security of raising perpetual 
loans in the form of debenture stock has since been adopted 
on a large scale, and the form of investment will soon 
become universal. At present the Railway Companies are 
not only solvent, but highly prosperous; and it may be 
confidently asserted that they will not contribute to any panic 
or monetary crisis which may possibly be impending. 
Although a fourth of their capital in ordinary cases consists of 
debentures, Railway Companies are not in the conduct of 
their business habitual borrowers. As all their receipts are in 


ready money, they ought not to require as a general rule any | 
accommodation from their bankers; and consequently no class 
of traders has so little immediate concern with the current | 


rate of discount. There are several costly works in course of 
construction; but, as they are undertaken for the most part 
by wealthy and flourishing Companies, they will be completed 
without any difficulty except that which arises from the dear- 
ness and scarcity of labour and from the high price of mate- 
rials. It is not the fault of engineers or contractors that 
estimates made two or three years ago will be largely ex- 
ceeded. 


It is scarcely to be expected that a low rate of discount will 
be restored until the demands of Germany upon France are 
finally settled. The figures which were recited in M. Tuters’s 
financial statement sufliciently account for the pressure on all the 
money markets of Europe. Within a few months the French 
Government has paid off 32,000,000/., and the remaining 
8,000,000/. out of the instalment of 40,000,000/. will be paid 
before the end of the year, leaving in the hands of the 
Government more than 20,000,000/. available for further 
payments. The Bank of France holds 36,000,000/. of 
bullion, and there are probably large hoards in various parts 
of the country. An additional demand for gold will be 
created whenever cash payments are resumed. ‘The political 
condition of France adds another element of uncertainty to 
the monetary question. It is asserted that the consent of the 
German Government to receive security for the final instal- 
ment will be contingent on the maintenance of an orderly and 
moderate Republic in France; yet it is difficult to understand 
why Prince Bismarck should wish, when payment of his 
balance is fully secured, to prolong an occupation which is 
almost as irksome to the German army as to the occupied 
provinces, The rumour, whether it is true or false, represents 
possibilities which must be taken into account by capitalists and 
traders. The liability of one nation to pay an enormous 
penalty or tribute to another is an abnormal disturbance of 
economical relations ; and it is surprising that even those who 
are most familiar with similar questions should have pointed 
out with accuracy the probable effect of the novel operation. 
Those who have studied the columns of the Economist will 
not have been taken by surprise during the recent changes. 


In former times the payment on account of the Alabama 
claims, which must be made in the course of next year, would 
have produced a perceptible effect on the exchanges between 
England and the United States; but now the transaction will 
be regarded as comparatively insignificant; and the sums 
awarded to English claimants by the Washington Commission 
will reduce the total amount to be transferred. The English 
trade with the United States seems to be incapable of being 
repressed by hostile tariffs; but it will largely increase when- 
ever it pleases Congress to adopt a rational system of legisla- 
tion. 1t may be inferred from the Republican declaration of 
principles at Philadelphia that the dominant party is at present 
favourable to restriction; and it can scarcely be expected 
that any change will take place during the next Presidential 
term. General Grant is personally opposed to Free-trade, 
and his Secretary of the Treasury clings to the most obsolete 


prejudices; but the Executive Government will not stand in the | 


way of any reform which may meet with the approval ofa future 
Congress. The tariff which is about to be adjusted in accordance 
with the terms of the French Commercial Treaty will dis- 
courage trade both by the actual increase of taxation and by the 
temporary establishment of differential duties; but probably 
it may be found practicable in some instances to conduct an 
indirect trade, and at the worst the inconvenience will only 
last for a limited time. It seems probable that for various 
reasons the activity of trade may during the ensuing year 
be in some degree relaxed. Production has become far 
more costly than at any former time; and dear money is now 
superadded to dear labour and materials. It will be well if 
the change is more gradual and more deliberate than .on 
former occasions. The causes which produce alternate 
prosperity and stagnation are imperfectly understood ; but it is 
a matter of empirical knowledge that commercial distress is 


an intermittent disease. There is some reason to fear 
the periods of recurrence are becoming shorter, since the crisis 
of 1866 was separated by nine years, instead of ten 
from the preceding catastrophe. Every panic has followed 
after the appearance of a high rate of discount, though happil 
the converse proposition is not uniformly true, y 


M. THIERS’S MESSAGE, 


| is characteristic of the composite position which 
M. Turters holds in France that he should have chosen 
to be the bearer of his own Message to the Assembly, He 
cannot descend to the level of a mere constitutional President 
The direct influence which he exercises upon the Assembly 
is too valuable a weapon to be laid aside. He is half a Minis. 
ter and half a King, and he is probably right in thinking that 
it is only by preserving this double character that he can be 
of real service to France. In the composition of the Me 
the Minister has naturally been uppermost. It is a declaration 
of policy on the part of the leader of the Government. In this 
declaration M. Tu1ers has kept the Left most in view. Qp} 
one of his arguments seems to have been designed for the 
Right, the argument that the Republic exists, and that ty 
“wish for anything different would be to wish for a fresh 
“ revolution, and one more formidable than all.” In the 
mouth of the Prestpent this argument will no doubt be con- 
clusive. The monarchical party have learnt so little from ex. 
perience that they might be capable of egging on the 
Executive to a disastrous breach with the Republicans. But 
they are not likely to provoke a contest in which the 
Executive would take sides against them. An appeal 
from M. Tuiers to the French people against an Assembly 
which used its technical immunity from dissolution as a means 
of forcing monarchical institutions upon an unwilling nation 
would be the most innocent of coups d'état. The plea that 
the Republic exists is something more, however, than an 
argument addressed to Conservative prudence. It is M, 
TutErs’s justification to his own mind and to the judgment 
of his contemporaries for having departed from the letter of 
the Bordeaux compact. Events have taken a course which 
he did not clearly foresee, and which the Conservative party 
did not foresee at all. They thought that by leaving the 
form of government an open question they were preparing 
the way fora Restoration. He thought that this might be one, 
and perhaps the most probable, result of such a policy. But the 
Bordeaux compact, after all, was only a means to an end. 
The object of concluding it was to give the nation time to 
determine upon the form of government under which it dsird 
to live. Instead of employing the interval thus secured to 
them in preparing to make up their minds, Frenchmen have 
used it in actually making them up. ‘The state of things 
contemplated by the authors of the compact has come 
into existence, though it may have done so “in an ite 
gular way. Events have given France, not the opportunity 
of establishing a Republic, but a Republic already esta- 
blished. ‘There is little doubt that the Right will acquiesce 
in this view of the situation. Their fusion with the 
Right Centre points in that direction, and M. p’AvpiFRRet 
Pasquier has already admitted that in the present state 
of public opinion a Restoration is impossible, If fate 
denies them a King, the next best thing is a President, who 
is as like a King as a President can well be. M. Taters cer- 
tainly answers to this description, and in this character he will 
probably continue to be the object of the provisional loyalty 
of the Conservative party. 


In his address to the Left M. Tuters had no choice but t 
use arguments which have of late become commonplaces. It 
is a suflicient defence of this absence of originality that they 
are commonplaces which are only half accepted by those whom 
they most concern. You, says M. Tuiers, who believe i 4 

tepublic as the ideal of government ought to be anxious 
above all men that the obstacle which has twice prevented the 
realization of this ideal should not triumph a third time. That 
obstacle has been the association of the Republic with dis- 
order. A Government which inspires terror instead 0 
confidence in the great body of the people has » 
chance of life, and the Republic can cease to inspire teror 
only by proving that it can be as conservative in essent 
—in the maintenance of order, of property, of individual 
and family rights—as Monarchy itself. These general 
served as the preface to what was in effect an appeal to the Lelt 
to let bygones be bygones as regards the prohibited Republict® 
banquets. M. Turrrs wisely abstains from any attempt ‘ 
show that the prohibition of them was not in itself an ite 
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‘Berta will know that the reputation of occasionally forgetting 
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e with liberty. He concedes that Frenchmen have a 

‘ht, under ordinary circumstances, to dine together on what- 
ever days it pleases them, and to make such speeches as 
they think fit, provided they are not seditious or treasonable. 
But there are times when it is exceedingly imprudent for a 
man to insist on doing everything that he has a right to do. 
He will greatly injure his own interests if he takes this line, 
and if his friends happen to have the power of preventing him 
from taking it, they will be acting a friendly part if they use 
that power. This is what M. Turers claims, and on the 
whole claims with reason, to have done in the matter of the 
Republican banquets. In labouring to maintain order, he 
tells the Left, the Government labours for you almost more 
than for itself. And what does it ask you to do in 
return? Simply to make a sacrifice for public security 
which will redound most of all to your own advantage, 
to renounce for the moment certain rights which belong 
toa free people, because the exercise of these rights might 
make the country uneasy, and by making the country uneasy 
ould inevitably put the Republic in peril. 

To all appearance this appeal will not be lost on the Left. 
They are described as having received the message with 
vehement applause, and the day after it was delivered they 
gent a deputation to the Presipent to express their general 
agreement with his policy. The quarrel with M. Gamperra 
gems to be on the point of being made up. A question 
on the subject of his recent speeches has been fixed for 
Monday, and the Government would almost certainly have 
devised some excuse for postponing it had they not seen their 
way to meet it without irritating the Left. In fact the Mes- 
sage supplies a pretty clear indication of what their line on 
Monday will be. M. Turers introduced into it one of M. 
GawseTra’s favourite lines of argument, the necessity that the 
Government shall be the Government of the nation, not the 
Government of any single party, and that in proportion as it 
becomes the triumph of any one class over another it ceases 
to be the Government of the nation. M. Gampetra has only 
to declare that this is his own doctrine, and that, in so far as he 
has been supposed to — any other, his meaning has 
been misunderstood, and all ground of difference between him 
and M. Tutersis taken away. Nor is there anything in his lan- 
guage at Grenoble which is at all inconsistent with this doctrine. 
His main purpose was to draw a distinction between men who 
honestly accept the Republic, though their antecedents have 
been monarchical, and men who accept the Republic with 
the intention of overthrowing it on the first opportunity. The 
burden of his speech was a warning to the Republican party 
not to be deceived by conversions of this stamp. The Con- 
servatives have been doing their best since then to show that 
such a warning was not unneeded. They have made it 
manifest by a series of dinners, of speeches, of sermons, that 
when they acquiesced in the Republic it was with the full 
determination—a determination which they still retain—of 
qeplacing it by a Monarchy at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. Does not this, M. Gampetra may fairly ask, justify 
all that Ihave said? These men who glory in their fidelity 
to the monarchical idea, and proclaim that there is no hope 
for France but in a Restoration, would in almost every 
instance have been ready to declare themselves supporters 
of M. Turers, and to accept the votes of constituencies 
which believed that supporter of M. Turers was a syno- 
nym for supporter of the Republic. Politicians who act 
thus must be regarded as enemies. To proclaim them as 
enemies is not to prosecute a class; it is only to unmask a 
few individual spies. This, as we pointed out at the time, 
was the interpretation of M. Gamsetra’s words that suggested 
itself most naturally ; and now that it has been made good by 
events, it is not likely that he will wish to make them bear 
any other. On Monday the Presipenr or the Minister of 
the Interior will probably administer a little gentle censure, 

ull regret that M. Gampetra’s expressions were not suffi- 
ciently guarded, and will draw a few moral inferences in favour 
of prudence, moderation, and other kindred virtues. M.Gam- 


such admonitions will do him no harm with his own followers, 
while his readiness to support M. TurERs’s policy will cover a 
multitude of sins in the eyes of moderate Conservatives. If 
he can so far control himself as not to interrupt the Extreme 
Right in their denunciations he may achieve a virtual triumph 
their means. M. Gampetta’s danger in the Assembly is 
in his haste to hang his adversaries, he occasionally uses 

up the rope with which, if he would but leave it in their 

they might be trusted to hang themselves, 


THE ELECTORAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


f bie little knot of revolutionists which met the other day 
to promote what is called Electoral Reform was, with 
few exceptions, ignorant, and intolerant, and obscure. The 
only member of Parliament who thought it worth while to 
attend was also the only professed Republican in the 
House of Commons, which lately rebuked by an almost 
unanimous vote his proposal to offer a wanton affront 
to the Crown. The good sense, good taste, and political 
capacity of Sir C. Ditke and his associates are sufficiently 
illustrated by the terms of a resolution which was adopted at 
the evening meeting without a dissentient voice. As the 
Electoral Reform Association is for the present scarcely strong 
enough to attempt an armed rebellion, it must be presumed 
that its objects are to be attained, if at all, by the aid of 
Parliament, and more especially of the House of Commons. 
Indeed one of the speakers in the morning expressed his con- 
fidence that, if public opinion were expressed clearly, electoral 
reform would be added by Mr. Guapstone to those beneficial 
acts which had entitled him to the gratitude of the country. 
As Mr. Guapstone can scarcely introduce electoral reform 
by Royal Warrant, he is evidently powerless to gratify the 
wishes of the Association without the assent of the House of 
Commons. Nevertheless the evening meeting under the 
presidency, and apparently with the concurrence, of Sir C. 
DILkE unanimously resolved “ that the malignant hatred of 
“free speech and of the right of public meeting by the 
“ people, as evinced by the House of Commons in passing 
“the Parks Bill, also the treacherous manner in which 
“the Government seeks to administer this Act, confirms 
“ more than ever the correctness of the opinion ” that uni- 
versal suffrage is indispensable. It is highly probable that 
universal suffrage would confer on the country the blessing of 
being governed by politicians of the type which was exhibited 
in St. James’s Hall; but it might perhaps be prudent, as long 
as a semblance of free and decent representation is maintained, 
to consider the susceptibilities of the actual holders of political 
power. A House of Commons which cherishes a malignant 
hatred of the people can scarcely be expected, under the 
guidance of a treacherous Ministry, to abdicate in favout 
of successors who so forcibly condemn its conduct. The 
promoters of the Hyde Park meeting went even further 
than their friends of St. James’s Hall, by declaring in a 
resolution that the Act for the regulation of the Parks was 
illegal. If statutes have no binding force, it matters little how 
the Parliament which enacts them is constituted. It is satis- 
factory to learn from Sir C. Dike that Mr. Samuet Mortey, 
who lately proposed to put himself at the head of a new 
political movement, has, in creditable deference to the remon~ 
strances of friendly advisers, abandoned the intention of finding 
funds for an agitation which is ultimately directed against the 
wealthy and respectable class to which he belongs. The 
meeting at St. James’s Hall had, it seems, “ undertaken the 
“task before which the Reform League and Mr. Mortey’s 
“ Committee had quailed. It was a Herculean task,” and the 
Hercu.es by whom it is to be accomplished has not thus far 
displayed the qualities of a demigod. 

With all their faults, the agitators of St. James’s Hall have 
the merit of understanding the inevitable tendency of the 
changes which they propose. Similar electoral reforms are 
blindly advocated by many moderate politicians who ought to 
profit by the logical deductions of their unwelcome allies. 
Mr. KwatcusuLt-HuceEssen recommends the abolition of 
existing inequalities in electoral districts by the same easy 
and obvious statistical arguments which are used by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and by a gentleman who is said to have been 
formerly a Member of Parliament. Mr. Trevetyan, who is 
a reformer of a more zealous order than Mr. Hucessen, has 
given notice of a motion for the equalization of the county 
and borough franchise; and it is not yet certain that the 
treacherous Government is not about to invite a malignant 
House of Commons to undertake the task of electoral re- 
distribution. Mr. GLapsTone, indeed, has more than once 
hinted his prospective conversion to the doctrine of universal 
suffrage ; and his colleagues have thus far never been obsti- 
nate in their adherence to principles which have been 
successively abandoned by their chief. It is possible that 
some amateur reformers may take warning by the ominous 
adoption in earnest of projects with which they have been too 
much accustomed to trifle. When the equalization of electoral 
districts is demanded by a revolutionary faction, it may be 
suspected that such a measure would not tend to the preserva- 
tion of existing institutions, Mr, CHaMBERLAIN, Chairman both 
of the Executive Committee of the Education League and of the 


meeting of the Electoral Reform Association, stated that one of 
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the local associations which he represented was the Bir- 
mingham Republican Club; and other Republican Clubs had 
authorised him to express their approval of the agitation. 
Mr. Cuampertain, a man of ability who may perhaps 
become the future leader of the revolutionary party, may be 
charged with a certain want of candour in adulterating his 
indisputable statistics of population with an irrelevant and 
misleading reference to the comparative wealth of different 
constituencies. It may be easily believed that thirteen 
boroughs may be found which collectively equal Birmingham 
in their number of voters; and it is probably also true that 
the same boroughs pay 97,000/. of Income-tax, while Bir- 
mingham pays 114,000/.; but not a farthing of Income-tax is 
contributed by the class which Mr. Cuamperain and his 
allies propose to invest with increased political power. In 
boroughs and counties alike, whether the districts are rich or 
poor, the Electoral Reform Association desires practically to 
disfranchise all the owners of every kind of property. Accord- 
ing to their scheme, those who contribute to the Income-tax 
would have no influence whatever on the expenditure of the 
revenue which they supply. 


Mr. MortersHEaD, who described himself as an old Chartist, 
interrupted the monotonous proceedings of the meeting by a 
bold and honest suggestion of the tendency of universal 
suffrage and equal electoral districts to deteriorate the cha- 
racter of a representative Assembly. As he truly said, 
“ The House of Representatives in the United States is one 
“of the most mediocre Assemblies in the world, and our 
“ present House of Commons is perhaps the worst that has been 
“ elected for its exclusion of men of strong individuality.” 
Mr. Mitt, Mr. Osporne, Mr. Horsman, and Mr. Roesuck had 
all been thrown out at the general election; and though the 
speaker did not agree with all Mr. Rozsuck’s opinions, he 
asked “ whether there was one man in the rank and file of 
“ the Liberal party in the Commons who could come up to 
“him?” Mr. Horsman and Mr. Osporne have since found 
their way into the House of Commons through small boroughs. 
Equal electoral districts would exclude from publie life 
every considerable politician who digressed to the smallest 
extent from the beaten track of the popular party. Mr. 
Jenkins talked about the counter-influences which would be 
arrayed against each other,and which would balance each other; 
but weights all heaped up in one scale have no tendency to 
balance one another. In every one of the proposed constituencies 
a majority of voters living by manual labour would, under the 
manipulation of professional managers and demagogues, return 
precisely the same description of members. Unfortunately, 
the Electoral Reform Association may boast of the virtual 
adhesion of the powerful journal which, having lately 
announced the intended dissolution of the Empire, now seems 
disposed to treat the Constitution as coolly as it treats Canada. 
A confession that the existing anomalies in the electoral system 
are incapable of being defended is a compliance with the 
demands of Sir C. Dike and Mr. Cuamperuain. If the 
object of political organization is good government and not 
theoretical symmetry, the superfluous demonstration of inequali- 
ties which are notorious and transparent is no argument for 
change, unless it can be proved that they are injurious or useless, 
The intelligent minority has not at present too much protec- 
tion or too commanding an influence, and every alteration 
which is likely to be proposed tends, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN sees 
more clearly than Mr. KnatcusuLt-HuceEssen, to increase the 
power of numbers. To pull down all the existing defences, 
and to trust to chance for the creation of some new substitute, 
would not be a provident course; and in this case confidence 
is reposed, not in chance, which might produce a favourable 

result, but in the very forces which are supposed to require 
a check. Democracy is to be allowed to occupy the 
stronghold of the Constitution; and then it is to be invited 
to neutralize its success by conceding a reasonable share of 
power to the vanquished minority. It must be remembered 
that the agitators for electoral reform have never even pre- 
tended to wish for the control of the representation except 
with a view to further and material results. Many of them 
are Republicans, some of them are Socialists, and they include 
in their ranks the most prominent assailants of property in 
land, and of property of all kinds. It is idle to suppose that 
in the pursuit of these objects they would allow themselves 
to be hampered by the opposition of a minority returned by an 
arbitrary or scientific machinery which would derive no sup- 
port from popular feeling or from historical association. The 
merits of schemes of proportional representation may furnish 
a subject of curious discussion, but the whole fabric must 
rest at last on the acquiescence of the supreme majority. 
Some estimate of the fierce intolerance of genuine demo- 


crats may be formed from the speech of Mr. Cuanpen. 
LAIN, which exactly corresponds with the angry and 
frequent denunciations of Mr. Briest. Like Mr. Brigyp 
Mr. knows that he and his part 
always in the right, and he is incapable of affording 
facility for the election of opponents who would by a neces, 
sary consequence be in the wrong. “The three-cornereg 
“ system, which frittered away the power of majorities, and in 
“ other ways was an unmitigated nuisance, must,” accord; 
to the opinion of Mr. CuamBErLarn and of the reformers of his 
district, “ be abolished.” The objection is not to the parti. 
cular contrivance of three-cornered constituencies, but ty 
any plan which fritters away the power of the majority, 
Inequality of electoral districts fritters away the power of 
majorities much more conveniently, because the system hag 
not been intentionally and exclusively created for the pu 
Whatever may have been the purpose of Sir C. Ditke and 
Mr. CuamBeruatn in holding their meeting, their testimony 
may be quoted in confirmation of the protests and a: 
ments which have been repeatedly addressed to respectable 
projectors such as Mr. Knatcusuti-Hucessen. It might 
perhaps have been more judicious on the part of the revo 
lutionists to allow unconscious coadjutors to prepare the 
way, instead of abruptly calling attention to its ultimate 
destination. The extreme facility of going downhill hag 
tempted some travellers to commence a journey which, ag 
they are now warned, leads straight to Avernus. 


CODIFICATION. 


M* STEPHEN has submitted to the legal profession and 
the public views on the codification of the law which make 
it for the first time seem possible that this most important of 
all law reforms should be realized within no very great space 
of time. There has for years been much vague talk about 
codification, but no one before Mr. StepHen has had a clear 
notion of what it is practicable and desirable to do in the way 
of codifying English law. Some time ago Lord Cranworts 
announced, in a vein of enthusiastic grandiloquence, that he was 
going to set on foot the composition of the Code Victoria; but 
the Code Victoria never got beyond being the dream of an 
enthusiast. The rock on which Lord Cranworta stumbled was 
the conception of a Code as the embodiment of the whole of 
English law. Mr. SrepHen’s main contribution to the fur- 
therance of codification is to suggest that we should mean by 
a Code something very different. What he proposes is, that 
eleven or twelve of the departments of law which most affect 
men in everyday life, such as Civil and Criminal Procedure, the 
Law of Contracts, the Law of Succession, and so forth, should 
each be put into the shape in which they would appear ina 
Code, so that the whole law on each subject should be placed in 
a clear and definite form before those who have to abide by its 
provisions. But there isa very large portion of law which 
belongs toa different class, and which affects only special 
interests, such as the Railway Laws, the Church Building Acts, 
or the Sanitary Acts. This law is now embodied in a series 
of complicated, obscure, and often discordant statutes, and 
what Mr. SrerHEn proposes is, that the statutes under each head 
should be consolidated into one Act. A Code for the portion 
of the law which interests all, and one single statute for each 
head of that portion of law which affects special interests, is 
Mr. STepHen’s new idea; and it is obvious that it is an idea 
quite different from that of a Code Victoria, and one that 
may be worked out by degrees, and with very tolerable ease. 
His suggestion next in value is, that we should disabuse our- 
selves of the notion of a Code as something final and fixed. 
Every ten years he would wish to see each of the divisions 
of the Code re-enacted, so as to incorporate all useful ex- 
planations of the text or deductions from it, and to correct 
any shortcomings or defects which time and experience 
might show to be found in it. This suggestion will do more 
than anything else to reconcile the English public to the 
codification of law; for the objection to a Code which has 
been most keenly felt is that a Code stamps the law of a 
nation for ever at one moment of time, and thus prevents 4 
nation from profiting by its own increasing wisdom, and by 
the acumen of its high judicial authorities. Lastly, Mr. 
SrePHEN suggests that the Code should be made sufiiciently 
elastic by using, when necessary, words allowing judges a wide 
discretion. As he truly remarks, there may be instances 
which words of some vagueness are practically more useful 
than any amount of definitions and attempts at exactness; 
and he adduces an excellent illustration from the Extradi- 
tion Acts, which provide that we shall not be oblige 


to surrender foreigners who are merely accused of poli- 
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‘eal offences. ‘This is, of course, a term of some vague- | has noticed the results. In India there is a Criminal Pro- 
2088; put it is far better to run whatever risk this | cedure Code and a Penal Procedure Code; there isa Penal 

‘ones may involve than to attempt to particularize what | Code, an Evidence Code, a Succession Code, and so forth. 

itical offences are, as to which the notions of English and | The Statute Law has been consolidated, until, on many 
Gontinental legislators might probably vary. Mr. Srepuen | heads, all the law has been got into the compass ofa single 
{acilitates the adoption of a Code by pointing out that, if well | statute. The mode in which this was done was very similar 
grawn, a Code may in this way be made elastic, so far as | to that which Mr. Srepuen has sketched out for England. The 
elasticity is desirable. He does not, however, seem to us to | Bill was first drafted by some eminent hand, then revised 
meet the objection which it is generally intended to raise | by experts, then submitted to public criticism by being 
qhen want ofelasticity is imputed as a fault to Codes. The | distributed among officials in every part of India, then 
zeal force of this objection is that, owing to the imperfections | discussed in its general bearings in Council, and then 
‘ofthe human intellect, codifiers cannot foresee all the nice made law by the legislative authority. Lastly, the results 
questions which may arise on different points, and that a | of the process have been eminently successful. ‘Those 
judge could do more real justice by having the power to | who have to work the law have been satisfied with the Codes, 
determine such questions as they arise than he could have | and those who have to obey the law have been equally satisfied. 
if -he were fettered by the words of a Code. This is, ‘The interest, and even delight, which intelligent natives have 
we think, true. It is an objection which, so far as it goes, shown in a knowledge of law when thus made possible for 


_ jg insuperable. All that can be said is that, by the em- | them by the use of short and definite statements, is, Mr. 


ployment of the greatest ability and the most unwearied | STEPHEN says, most remarkable; and officials of every grade 
, cases of this kind, in which decisions under a Code | learn up, and rejoice in, the various Codes exactly as Scotch- 
might be less really just than decisions would be if the law | men are said to learn up and rejoice in the Shorter Gate- 
remained uncodified, can be made very few indeed, and that chism. This is very gratifying, and it is almost impossible 
Mr. SrepHen has done his utmost to remedy the evil by pro- | to overrate the advantages to a country like India of 
viding for the periodical re-enactment of each portion of codi- | having in a Code a fertile mine of European thought, 
fied law. a constant mental stimulant, and a guide among the per- 
When we know what we want in the way of codification, | plexities which intercourse with a conqueror creates in the 
the next step is to ask how we are to get it, and Mr. Srepuen | minds of the conquered. And no doubt the experience 
has thoroughly thought out this part of his subject. First of | gained from India is very encouraging when we think of 
all, he disposes of the notion that the compilation of a Digest , codification in England. We think that Mr. Srrepuen’s concep- 
js the proper preliminary to the codification of each portion of | tion of what is to be done is the right one; that his proposed 
the law. ‘This is a fatal mistake. The codifier, if he is up to | machinery is adequate ; and that the benefits which the com- 
his business, starts at the very point at which he would be if he | munity would derive from his suggestion being adopted 
had.got a Digest. He has the materials for a Code to his would amply repay the very handsome sum of money that 
hand, if he can but use them, in the shape of existing digests, must be voted to carry them out. At the same time it is 
text-books, and statutes, and the really difficult part of his not to be concealed that the practical difficulties of codifica- 
task only commences when he has got as far.as a digest would tion are much greater in England than in India, There 
carry him. Codification must mean new legislation as well as is no jealous House of Commons there to be asked to aban- 
a condensation and elucidation of old Jaws, and the only ques- don its cherished right of discussing and spoiling a master- 
tion is how the work asa whole shall be carried on. ‘There | piece of legal workmanship which it does not understand. 
must, he says, be men who do nothing else, and devote their | ‘The framers of the English Code would have to deal with 
lives to the task. He would have a Commission, to each complexities which in India might to some extent be 
member of which the codification of one portion of law, and ignored, and their work would be exposed to criticisms much 
the codification of one series of statutes, should be entrusted. | more subtle and acute than would have to be encoun- 
When the Commissioner has done his work he would first sub- | tered in India. Further, the satisfaction felt in a Code in 
mit it to his colleagues, and after all had joined in doing their ; India, where officials in difficulties are delighted to have 
best to make it perfect, the draft would be published, and cri- | precise rules to guide them, and natives, to whom English 
ticism on it invited from every quarter. ‘I'he Commissioners law would otherwise be a sealed treasure, take the pleasure of 
would take advantage of these criticisms so far as they thought novices in finding out something dbout a great subject, 
them sound, and put their last touches to their draft. It can scarcely be reproduced in England. It may be 
would remain to procure for it the sanction of the Legis- doubted, too, whether the law advisers of the Crown 
lature,.and it would be the business of the Chancellor, or of will quite like the position which Mr. SrepHen creates 
one of the Law Officers, to take charge of it in Parliament. | for them, that of being conduit-pipes through which 
If the representatives of the Government of the day disap- | the wisdom of a Commissioner is made to flow into Par- 
proved of the draft, they would not of course be obliged | liament. It must not be supposed that codification is 
to recommend it to Parliament; but then they would | going to be started at once amidst universal rejoicing because 
be bound to state in writing their reasons for dis- an able man with practical experience has shown how the 
approving of it, and the draft, together with their state- feat is to be accomplished ; but it is quite safe tosay that Mr. 
ment, would be laid before the public, and sooner or later, | STePHEN has traced out a programme of codification which no 
it is hoped, the opinion of competent judges would prac- Government intending to sigualiae itself by law reform can 
tically determine which view was to prevail. If the draft entirely overlook. 
was submitted to either House of Parliament, then it would 
be ee to a Select Committee, or, as Mr. STEPHEN might 
perhaps have said to make his scheme more perfect, to a Select | | ° 
Committee of both Houses, on which psa the particular UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
Commissioner who was the author of the Bill would attend to S promoters of a liberal measure of University exten- 
explain and defend its provisions. The Select Committee 
would, after hearing the Commissioner, make what alterations | to be entangled in a maze of needless figures. Statistics have 
it pleased, and merely refer the draft back to the Commission their uses, but when the conclusion to which they are alleged 
to have its suggestions properly drafted. It is in this way, and to point is sufficiently obvious without their aid, the argu- 
in this way only, that the legislative control of Parliament ment is only ingumbered by an appeal to them. The precise 
Would be secured. Both Houses must agree, as Mr. SterueNn | proportion which the students or graduates of the Universi 
Says, to adopt without discussion or alteration the draft ap- | of Dublin, or of the Queen’s University, bear to the popula- 
proved of by the Select Committee, or it is utterly impossible | tion of Ireland, or to the percentage of that population 
that the law should be codified at all. which in ‘the nature of things should be receiving a supe- 
But it may be asked, Have we any practical experience to | rior education, may interest mathematicians. For those who 
assure us that the law can be codified in this manner, that | regard the question in its political aspect it will be enough -to 
sufficient control over Commissioners can be secured, and that | know that a considerable section of Irish Catholics feel them- 
¢ law as codified will produce those benefits which the lovers | selves altogether shut out from giving their sons a University 
of codification attribute toit? Mr. Sreruen says we have only | education by the fact that they cannot obtain it except in a 
t look to India and be satisfied that what he suggests as pos- purely secular form. ‘That such a section of Irish Catholics 
sible and advisable in England has already been done, or is in } xeists is not denied. Those who ask that the complaint should 
course of being done, in India. He speaks from personal | be disregarded do so on the ground that it is unreasonable in 
knowledge ; he has been the Legal Member of the Indian | itself, or on the ground that it is beyond the power of the 
Council ; he has been one of the most active agents in| State to meet it. If either of these positions can be made 
codifying the law in India; he has watched the process, he | good, it will matter very little whether the Irish Catholics who 
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sion in Ireland will be wise in not suffering themselves _ 
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refuse to make tse of the existing Universities are few or 


many. 

The plea that the complaint is in itself unreasonable is 
usually defended in one of two ways. Either it is maintained 
that a purely secular education involves no danger to the 
religious belief of those who receive it, or it is maintained 
that Roman Catholics have no business to regard the existence 
of this danger as a justification of their refusal to send their 
Those who 
honestly take the former view must believe themselves, or ex- 
pect others to believe, that the Irish Roman Catholic youth is 
miraculously protected against impressions from without at 
From eighteen to two-and-twenty 
he is made over to teachers of other religions to be instructed 
by them in subjects in connexion with which perfect religious 
impartiality is either not attainable or not often attained. 
Metaphysics may be taken as an instance of the former kind, 
history of the latter. A man’s attitude towards Mr. Mitv’s phi- 
losophy must influence and be influenced by his religious con- 
victions. There are some Roman Catholics who may be trusted 
to do justice to the Reformation, and there are some Protest- 
ants who can be trusted to do justice to the medieval Church ; 
Yet as re- 
gards the sons of Roman Catholics we are asked to believe 
that they may study philosophy and history under Protestant 


sons to Trinity College or the Queen’s Colleges. 


the most impressible age. 


but the number of either is unfortunately small. 


teachers without being in the least influenced by them. 


It will be time enough to give serious consideration to this 
theory when we find its upholders applying it to their own 
case. It has not yet been found that Protestants even of the 
most advanced type are willing to entrust their sons to Roman 
Catholic teachers; they prefer teachers of their own way of 
If men who do not consider that the future destiny 
of their children is in any way affected by their religious 
belief are thus careful, men who consider that their children’s 
eternal salvation depends upon their religious belief cannot 
fairly be expected to be less so. It may point a sneer to say 
that Roman Catholics would not be so afraid of mixed educa- 
tion if it were not for a lurking consciousness that Roman 
Catholicism will not stand the contact with more enlightened 


thinking. 


creeds. For the State to assume this is to beg one of the 
vastest questions in the whole range of theological controversy, 


while for any one to infer it from the unwillingness of parents 
to ignore religion in the education of their sons is to mistake 


the nature of education and to exaggerate the value of youth- 
ful convictions. 

Still it may be out of the power of the State to grant a 
demand which is in itself reasonable. Supposing, for example, 
that the Irish Roman Catholics were to insist on the endow- 
ment of a Roman Catholic University, or at all events of a 
Roman Catholic College, there would be nothing intrinsically 
preposterous in the proposal. They might say that by endowing 
the Queen’s College the State has subsidized undenominational 
education, and that by allowing Trinity College to retain its 
endowments it indirectly subsidizes either undenominational 
or Protestant education, according as the authorities of the 
College ultimately incline to one or the other complexion. By 
endowing a Roman Catholic College it will introduce no new 
principle, it will only extend the scope of one already in 
operation. The simple but sufficient answer to this is, that 
however equitable such an arrangement might be in itself, it 
would be impossible to bring Parliament to consent to it. 
Concurrent endowment is a dog with a bad name, and it is sure 
to suffer accordingly. All that the most sympathizing Minister 
could do on its behalf would be to go out upon it. There 
are cases, it is true, in which this is the best service that a 
Minister can render to a cause; but this is only when there 
is a strong force of latent public opinion in its favour to 
which the Ministerial resignation is a virtual appeal. Any one 
who imagines that in England there is any such force waiting 
to be evoked on behalf of concurrent endowment must mis- 
read the popular temper. Happily the essence of the Roman 
Catholic demand is not affected by the refusal of a direct en- 
dowment to a Roman Catholic college. What is asked is 
that the advantages of a University education shall be as 
open to Irish Catholics as to Irish Protestants. As these 
advantages are understood in this country, they resolve them- 
selves into two—the degree considered as the symbol of the 
education which constitutes the qualification for it, and the 
scholarships or fellowships which help to support students 
during the period of their education. Let us suppose that in 
the article of Universities Ireland were altogether unoccupied 
ground. It would then be easy to found a University which 
should secure these two advantages to students of all religions 
equally, without making any approach to concurrent endow- 
ment. The function of such a University would be to 


examine the students sent up by such colleges as should 
affiliated to it. The endowments of such a Unive ? 
would consist of scholarships and fellowships, to be com 
for by the students or graduates of all the colleges alik 
and to be held by the successful candidates at th > 
several colleges. Thus, assuming that the new Uni 
versity started with four affiliated colleges—one Roman 
Catholic, one Anglican, one Presbyterian, and one mixed 
and with twenty-four scholarships and eight fellowships, it 
might happen that from defects of previous training no Roman 
Catholic might at the outset obtain any of the scholarships or 
fellowships. But they would be withheld, not on the ground 
that the candidates wished to study in a Roman Catholic 
college, but on the ground that they had not come up to the 
prescribed standard of qualification. This failure would be 
capable of being remedied in the course of a very few years, 
If the several colleges took equal pains with their pupils, the 
scholarships and fellowships would eventually be distributed 
proportionately among the various religious elements of which 
the University would be composed. If the several coll 
did not take equal pains with their students, the endowments 
would not be distributed with the same regard to proportion, 
but the inequality would be the fault of the particular coll 
not ofthe system. Degrees and endowments would be equally 
open to students of all religions. If the students of any one 
religion happened to hold more than their strict proportional 
share, it would be because they had proved themselves intel- 
lectually better fitted to enjoy them. 

In applying this system to the actual state of things in 
Ireland, the only difficulty to be got over is the existence of 
endowments constituted on a different principle. This 
obstacle is not one of any real importance. The endowments 
of the Queen’s Colleges are a simple appropriation of public 
money to an educational purpose, and, after vested interests 
have been provided for, they may be appropriated by the same 
authority to a different educational purpose. The endowments 
of Trinity College are of two kinds, public and private, but the 
precedent of the Irish Church Act supplies an easy rule for 
distinguishing between them. Any scholarships or fellow- 
ships that may have been founded by private benefactors 
within a certain prescribed period would continue to be 
enjoyed on the original terms. The endowments not coming 
under this head would naturally be transferred to that 
national University of Dublin which would have taken the 
place of the earlier holder of that name. In so far, therefore, 
as Trinity College has any specially Anglican endowments, 
they would be reserved to her, provided'the authorities were 
willing to retain them in that character. In so far as she lost 
her other endowments, it would only be by her students 
having to contend for them against a larger field. The more 
this scheme is studied, the more we believe it will be found 
to contain the elements of a just and satisfactory settlement 
of the Irish University difficulty. 


A FLASH OF SILENCE. 


R. GLADSTONE has invented a new, and, as it has 
proved, a most effective surprise for his countrymen. 
If it had been hinted beforehand that he had one in store for 
them, they might have been guessing still without hitting on 
the right thing. He has not unbosomed himself of a second 
“Chapter of Autobiography,” or burnt any more boats and 
bridges, or written to Mr. Opcer to congratulate him on 
the success of the Hyde Park meeting, with thanks for the 
kindly mention of his humble name; nor has he again 
threatened the Clown and Pantaloon with a taste of the Star 
Chamber if at Christmas they should dare to allude to the 
existence of the Ministry. There are perhaps not many 
things left for Mr. GLapsToNE to do which would be really a 
surprise to most people. He might indeed make a joke, or 
see one. He can do that some other time. For the present 
he has done something even more amazing—he has held his 
tongue. On Saturday morning it was announced that he 
would be absent from the Lorp Mayor’s dinner. He might 
have made a speech, and he did not. To be sure the fit of 
silence was of brief duration, and he recovered his voice at 
the Middle Temple on Thursday. But for the moment the 
sudden dumbness of the oracle was certainly astonishing. The 
unexpectedness of the circumstance, its strange divergence 
both from the personal habits of the Minister and the 
usages of public life, and the absence of any definite 
reason to account for it, all helped to invest it with an 
alarming air of mysterious significance. That speech 1 
silvern and silence golden is not the maxim which Mr. GLaD-* 


STONE is generally supposed to have most laid to heart 
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js not exactly of the school of Tacirurnus, the 
He of the still strong man ina blatant land. There isa 
a the SiLeNT in history already, and our own WILLIAM, 
People’s Wiuiam, has earned another adjective, which 
wil sufficiently distinguish him from the Dutch hero. And 
this sudden flash of silence is remarkable enough to 
¢ e commemoration. Mr. Guapstone has often startled 
the public by his speeches, but perhaps never so much as by 
ply not making one. The Prime Minister's speech is 
and almost unfailing feature of the Lord Mayor's 
y It is regarded as a matter of course that he should be 
and should say something; and even Ministers not 
eto talking have always made a point of observing the 
ld practice. That the most irrepressibly voluble of states- 
men should resolutely refrain from speaking just at the very 
moment when everybody looked for a speech occasioned 
universal surprise, conjecture, and, in some quarters, it would 
seem, almost consternation. It was assumed that there must be 
some momentous reason behind so extraordinary an incident. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s Own organ in the press thought it neces- 
to explain, with suggestive vagueness, that the object of | 
its pious devotion was not exactly unwell, at least not unwell in 
a physical sense. And then it hinted at exhausting discussions 
in the Cabinet on the results of the recent Arbitrations, coupled 
with a bad attack of Local Taxation. Lord Hotianp used to 
sy that he never knew a Cabinet in which the members did not 
dispute more at Councils with each other than with their 
opponents in Parliament; and Lord Patmerston’s private 
correspondence also affords curious glimpses of the harmony 
of Ministerial deliberations. The diplomatic achievements of 
the present Government are not perhaps precisely of that 
triumphant character which would give rise only to simple 
thankfulness and mutual admiration; and Local Taxation is | 
certainly a trying study in a wet season, and on the eve of 
a general election. 


A few months ago Mr. GrapsTone, in replying to a deputa- 
tion from Belfast, promised to visit Ireland in the course of 
the autumn, and to make an oratorical progress through the 
country. It is impossible to doubt what would have been the 
inevitable consequences of such an expedition; but nobody 
would have wondered if it had really taken place, and it is 
probably only postponed until convenient leisure comes with 
a cessation of the cares of office. It may be assumed that the 
visit at any rate will not be paid this year. No one has ever 
been admonished so earnestly and perpetually as Mr. Guap- 
stone on the obligations of Ministerial reserve; and it 
must be added that no one has stood so much in need of 
admonitions of this nature. A sudden revolution of character 
is not usual in mature years, but any efforts at self-restraint 
deserve respect and sympathy. Mr. GLADSTONE once observed, 
in a well-known letter to Macau.ay, that language has many 
bearings which escape the view of the writer when the pen 
is in his hand; and his own writings and speeches might 
certainly be cited as a remarkable illustration of the difficulty 
of attaching a plain and definite meaning to any form of words. 
His literary style may be said to be unequalled for latitude 
and elasticity of meaning. It would seem that his sentences 
are not inseparably identified in his own mind with a distinct 
primitive sense, but become, as it were, a convenient recep- 
tacle for any ideas which he may afterwards choose to put 
into them. It has been observed that he always chooses the 
largest principles even for the smallest and most ordinary 
purposes. His language is capable of a great variety of 
interpretations, and he does not consider himself precluded 
from that freedom to choose among them which is enjoyed by 
others. The consequence is, that it is necessary to know not 
only what he has once said, but what particular meaning he 
18 disposed to impart to the words at a given moment; and 
this inquiry may be indefinitely repeated. Under a Parlia- 
mentary system the art of speaking without saying anything 
8 perhaps one of the most valuable accomplishments which a 

rt can possess; but it is desirable that when he intends 
to say nothing, the intention should be clearly understood. 
Distrust is naturally created by the use of language which 
may mean anything or nothing. 

It may be thought that Mr. Guapstong has now some right 
0 say that the world is unjust to him. He has been per- 
Petually blamed for speaking too much; he abstains from 
speech, and his silence is resented and suspected. It is 
obvious, however, that there is a medium between speaking 
‘oo much and not speaking at all, and that a sudden fit of 
silence when speech is expected is naturally startling. On 
an ear accustomed to the steady clack of the mill-wheel, its 
sudden stoppage strikes more sharply than a noise. Mr. 


gow 


he had not been so ready and eager to make talk on all occasions, 
his reserve at this time might have passed without remark. 
It would have been supposed that it was due only to some sim- 
ple or ordinary cause—that he was tired, or lazy, or deep in 
Homer, or bent on cutting down another tree or two before 
he came to town. If it had been anybody else, it might 
have been thought probable, or at least possible, that, as he 
would say nothing, he had nothing to say. Instead of 
such simple reasoning as this, a phantom programme of 
Ministerial policy of the most alarming character was imme- 
diately conjured up. Never was silence so expressive of 
commotion and disaster. If he had only spoken, a hint 
might have been got of the direction in which the mine was 
to be sprung. But his unexpected reticence baffled while 
it provoked conjecture. It might have been hoped that 
Mr. GLaDsTONE would continue to practise reticence until, 
in becoming more familiar, it became also less alarming. 
There may be dangers on either side, but on the whole a 
moderate degree of silence is preferable to a perpetual deluge 
of talk. It is convenient and necessary that the leader of a 
party should occasionally issue an order of the day for the 


| instruction and encouragement of his followers; but addresses 


of this kind should be limited to the purposes of the moment. 
Mr. Guapstoye has an unfortunate proclivity for wandering 
beyond the matter in hand, and starting vague prineiples of 
indefinite range which appear to justify, if they do not demand, 
momentous changes. ‘The “ flesh and blood ” theory, if good 
for anything, was obviously good for something more than a 
little reduction of the franchise. There is a curious signifi- 
cance in the uneasiness which has been produced by Mr. 
Gapstoner’s brilliant flash of silence. His speech disturbs, 
but his silence terrifies. His appearance in Middle Temple 
Hall, however, would seem to show that the Trappist vow 
was only for a day. ‘ 


FAMILY QUARRELS. 


Nae English system by which every family which can afford 
the expense lives in a separate house is perhaps on the whole 
a proof that we possess some of the common sense upon which 
we pride ourselves. It may be condemned as extravagant and un- 
sociable; but most extravagant things are pleasant; and though 
sociability is a virtue, the crowded state of our population makes 
it really important to keep our fellow-creatures at arm’s length as 
much as possible. One result of the practice is more equivocal ; it 
certainly tends to promote the extinction of the good old art of 
family quarrelling. When two brothers meet every morning at 
breakfast, they may easily strike little sparks of contention, 
which, if judiciously fanned and protected, may develop into the 
conflagration of a formal quarrel. When they only meet once a 
week at the club or at stated festivities involving the necessity of 
a regular invitation, it is far more difficult to keep the ball rolling. 
Indeed it may be said, by persons given to laudation of the past, 
that quarrelling of all kinds is rapidly becoming extinct. It is 
as difficult to quarrel with a man in London as it is sometimes 
difficult to avoid quarrelling with him in a country parish. It is 
obvious, in fact, that every good quarrel involves two conditions ; 
the parties to it must have some mutual tie, and they must 
have some affection for each other. Both conditions tend to grow 
rarer. We care less for most people, and we are less rigorously 
bound to them. Affection and aversion are merely opposite poles 
of the same sentiment, and if a certain emotion which we dignify 
with the title of benevolence is perhaps more widely diffused than 
of old, any warmth of passion in regard to our immediate neigh- 
bours is undoubtedly rarer. 

There are, indeed, and we would hope that there long may hey 
some people whom we hate. Life has not yet become so insipi 
as to be deprived of all its antipathies. But we have only to 
attempt some classification of our hatreds to see how 20m 
are the feelings which we now describe by that name. Whom 
do we hate most? We hate the man who appropriates all the 
papers at our club, and has a disagreeable habit of breathing 
audibly and offensively ; we hate the bore who is always lying in 
wait to explain to us his theories upon currency or drainage ; 
we hate the philanthropist who, not content with extorting 
subscriptions from us, wishes us to make speeches and take 
in agitations for the good of the species; we hate the amiable 
man who is always, figuratively speaking, falling upon our necks 
and weeping unctuously. these and many other varieties of 
the genus are undoubtedly detestable ; we seek to avoid them, and 
we groan when circumstances bring us in collision with them, 
But our feeling towards them is faintindeed as compared with the 
good hearty aversions of old. At most we regard them as people 
who are apt to tread upon our toes in crowded parties, not with the 
bitter enmity which is expressed in a Corsican vendetta. Dr. John- 
son would condemn us all as bad haters, though it is to be ho 
he would make allowance for the difficulties of our position, tis 
almost impossible that any antagonist should grate upon our nerves 
as Naboth did in regard to Ahab. And Ahab at the present day 


GLapstong has paid the penalty of his persistent garrulity. If 


would not have to apply to sons of Belial—at least of the old type, 
He would go to a Parliamentary agent, who of course cannot be 
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relation that either of them should become the of a settled | 
monomania on the part of the other. Two travellers in a savage | 


land, messmates on a long voyage, or resident fellows of the same 
college, may get up a fair imitation of the old passions. But lands 
are rapidly being civilized, voyages are growing short, and colleges 
are no longer isolated from the external world. Perhaps one of the 
most trying positions at all common in the present day is that of 
brother officers at a remote station. They contrive occasionally to 
get up quarrels which, under favourable circumstances, sometimes 

evelop into scandal and bear fruit in the shape of courts-martial. 
But the temptation to.a good quarrel is very much diminished by the 
extinction of duelling. It isnot worth while to have a “ difficulty” 
when there is no chance of its culminating in a dignified manner by 
an exchange of shots, and hasin the end to loseitself in the barren 
sands of correspondence, explanation, and mutual apology. Indeed 
the general decline in all branches of the art of murdering is very 
destructive of quarrelling, though at first sight the tendency may 
appear to be diiferent. In the lowest classes a man may quarrel 


with his wife, because there is always an imaginary perspective | 
of an appeal to physical force, and the application of a poker or | 


other offensive weapon to the head of the weaker party. A pcs- 
sibility of a capital crime reflects a certain dignity backwards 


upon all the steps which may turn out to be preliminaries. But | 


what is the use of quarelling with your wife when the 
usages of good society put murder out of the question? One 
knows only too accurately what must be the end. The difliculty 
will run through all the stages as regularly and stupidly as some 
paltry disease like the measles or whooping-cough. There will, 
even in a severe case, be nothing more than strong language, 
sulks, tears, a certain quantity of mutual “ nagging,” and finally 


a reconciliation, when both parties feel themselves to be ridiculous. | 


Excessive punishments stimulated the crimes which they were in- 


tended to repress, and in the same way people aremuch more willing | 


to perform the initiatory scenes of a tragedy than of afarce. With 
poison, dungeons, and daggers in the background, the pursuit of 
a good quarrel is as exciting as tiger-hunting. When those 
implements are out of the questiun, it sinks to the level of rat- 
catching. 

Yet a certain variety of domestic quarrelling is still possible, 
whether between husband and wife or other members of the same 
family. The ties which bind people together in that relation are 
still close enough, and the affections which they generate are 


warm enough to make quarrelling an interesting, if not an ab- | 


sorbing, pursuit. Even an enthusiast at the present day would 
scarcely devote his life to securing the wretchedness of those 
about him; but he may add a certain flavour to the odd hours of 
his life by indulging in that performance in moderation. Some of 
our Radical friends are indeed doing their best to discourage the 
tice. When their ideal state of things is reached, the marriage 
nd will be a contract terminable at a moment's notice by the 
wish of either party. A couple will be able, as is said to be the case 
in one of the American States, to procure a divorce whilst waiting 
for ten minutes’ refreshment at a railway station, and, judging by 
the state of mind common on such occasions, we may fancy that 
the practice would be exceedingly prevalent. To getrid of a lady 
and her luggage at Swindon would be a strong temptation to 
many exemplary husbands, The relations between the junior 
members of a family which would be produced by such a state of 
things would be so lax that quarrelling between them would be 
simply out of the question, and husband and wife would be as 
little inclined for the amusement as two persons who had acci- 
dentally taken refuge from a shower of rain under the same arch- 
way. For the present, however, the family tie has still a certain 
character of permanence and closeness. That it is scarcely so 
trying as formerly may be inferred from the decline, except in 
comic newspapers, of the old jokes about stepmothers and 
mothers-in-law. In spite of the conventional witticisms which have 
survived their cause, we believe that an appeal to experience 
would prove that, as a matter of fact, the relationship of such 
persons to their family is generally agreeable, and the reason is 
simply that the relationship is no longer so close as formerly. The 
lady who has the title of mother by courtesy may be kept at a 
safer distance from her new family. Still quarrels may he dis- 
covered here and there which will afford a great deal of satisfaction 
to the intelligent observer. They are perhaps = intensity, and 
they certainly have to be carried on by more delicate means than 
of old. But the game is perhaps more exciting in proportion to 
the refinement of its methods. ‘To the educated eye there is more 
pleasure to be derived from the dexterous fencing between two 
skilful diplomatists than from any quantity of downright brutal 
abuse between a couple of bargees, Parliamentary orators, or 
scientific professors, It is curious and interesting to remark the 
skill with which the feminine intellect will contrive to give toa 
couversation the air of a friendly interchange of courtesies whilst 
every sentence may cover some dexterous insinuation aimed at 
the most susceptible parts of her antagonist. 
The art can seldom be developed to any high pitch of perfec- 
tion except between members of the same family, There must 


be a common understanding before it is possible to conye 


| direct hint. People who have lived together very intimate) know 
| what are the sore places in the minds of each other, and aa 
| the most judicious means of effecting an approach. They knoe 
| what are the arbitrary chains of association by which some a 
_ rently inoffensive idea is linked with others calculated top 
an explosion. They can fire the train from a safe distance 
| whilst seeming to be engaged on some entirely different gy} 
The game is only played to perfection in the presence of g a 
who impose a certain reserve upon the two opponents, Then j 
may be remarked by those who are in the south tiger delicate} the 
signal of action is hoisted without giving a general lee 
how skilfully a good performer can hurl a kind of arguments 
tive boomerang which appears to be aimed in a different direction, 
but is certain to circle round and impinge on the very tenderest 
portion of the enemy. As the players warm to their wok 
the moves become more open, till at last the Victory j 
won if one player ungovernably loses his temper without py. 
ducing a similar result in the other. The intellectual abijj 
displayed in such contests is often so great that it requires a 
stern moralist to condemn the use of means so exquisitely adapted 
to a questionable end. As human nature is at present constity; 
social intercourse would become painfully insipid if such contest, 
could be put down. They produce quarrels which are not defen. 
| sible upon a strict interpretation of Christian morality. But eor. 
| rupt humanity is apt to think that on the whole such explosions 
tend to clear the air; and, if we take it for granted that we haye 
a certain dislike to our nearest relations, not incompatible, of 
course, with a warm affection for them, it may be inferred that 
| this is on the whole the best way of dissipating its influence, 
There is, indeed, one important qualification to be made, 
Quarrels are of two kinds, the trivial and the serious. A mem 
transitory quarrel, if not positively a good thing, is certain) 
amusing, and generally harmless. It may be produced by any 
cause, by a ditlerence of taste or of creeds, by jealousy, passionate 
temper, or arrogance. But serious quarrels arise almost uniformly, or 
| so generally that the exceptions are not worth notice, from onecause, 
| Every bad quarrel, and especially every bad family quarrel, isa quarrel 
| about money. Any man may secure a happy domestic life if he 
| has only strength of mind enough to form and to adhere to the 
resolution that he will always give way to his relations in all 
pecuniary disputes. ‘The principle is a simple one, though it 
occasionally is difficult of application ; and its morality is so ex- 
cellent and unimpeachable that perhaps we had better conclude 
before we are tempted to prove that even such quarrels as these 
may have their compensating circumstances, so far at least asthe 
bystanders are concerned. 


FIRES. 


ee fires that were raging simultaneously last Sunday mom- 
ing in the cities of London and Boston suggest some rather 
startling reflections. It would really seem as if the conditions of 
our boasted modern civilization tended in fuvour of the destructive 
element; the sudden attack appears nowadays to get head s0 
quickly that the defence has no chance with it. Yet we confess 
that we scarcely understand how it should be so. Our municipal 

and commercial architecture can hardly be said to be more flimsy 
than that of our ancestors, although there may be more show 
to set off the solid substance, and stone and masonry may be 
plastered with stucco. Much as we grumble at the Water Com- 
panies, we have at any rate water laid on with a profusion that 
would have provoked the ridicule of generations less given to 
cleanliness. We have taxed the resources of science to improve 
the fire-engines which we have methodically distributed over our 
cities. We have linked the various stations by electricity, and 
our fire brigades are confessedly drilled to something approaching 
erfection, while the courage of the men is beyond all praise. 

‘inally, the defence is organized under the superintendence and 
inspection of experienced corporations intimately interested in the 
prompt detection of fire and its speedy extinction. And yet with 
it all, we find that such conflagrations aré possible as those whose 
melancholy details have filled the journals of this week. At any 
other time, the extraordinarily rapid destruction of the Blackfriars 
flour-mills would have furnished more matter for conversation 
than it is likely to do now. Since the “Great Fire” we doubt 
whether Lordon has seen anything like it, with the single ex- 
ception of the burning of the hemp, jute, oil, and petroleum ware- 
houses at Cotton’s Wharf in 1861, when materials which seemed 
as if collected on purpose for a bonfire were kindled, it wassaid, by 

ontaneous combustion, The fire on that occasion had eve 

thing in its favour, and, once lighted and well under way, the 
wonder was how it was got under at all. We well remember how 
that night the Thames below London Bridge seemed to run with 
liquid flame, and it was a marvel that even the shipping in the 
Pool escaped. The construction of the mill at Blackfriars was 
necessarily strong and solid, for the buildings were no less than 
eight stories high; and, as the uppermost floors were intended 
for magazines, the walls must have been constructed to support 
an enormous weight. Yet while the old confined London of 
Charles II.’s time smouldered away for days like a slow match, 
and would doubtless have escaped far more cheaply had it had the 
benefit of our modern appliances, this massive modern building 
blazes up and burns out like a rocket. The fire seems to have 
been discovered before it had made any considerable progress 


Most of the metropolitan engines had gathered to the spot ss, 
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| described by any such epithet, and get a Bill passed with compul- — 
sory powers for the purchase of the vineyard. Naboth would be (st 8 
a good deal out of temper; but he would feel that public vader t 
opinion was entirely — to exaggerated sentiment about chit 
paternal inheritance; he would receive a good price for his shanda 
property, buy another estate, settle down comfortably, and there delay 1 
would be no murder—judicial or other. It is only under ex- in the 
ptional circumstances that two men can be placed in so close a i 
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nen and horses could hurry them thither. The river ran 
4 the burning premises, so that floating engines could take 
we part in the attempts to save the building. Thus water in 
tt was at hand, and there seems to have been no such 
‘olay it employing it as let the flames gather irresistible force 
‘. the disastrous conflagration of Tooley Street. : Yet on the 
oe of the Thames, and with this formidable contingent of the 
jqnton Fire Brigade actively at work, the place was quickly 
to its shell, under their eyes. 

In this respect our London disaster is more extraordinary than 
the far more terrible calamity at Boston, for at Boston the rescue 
eqns to have been culpably slow in arriving, and then all efforts 
ere paralysed by the magnitude of adanger with which it seemed 
gost hopeless to cope. What indeed was to be done when the 
jymes were blazing away with such cm pu force and fury, 
ascopt to endeavour to save what could be saved by hemmin 
‘ham in with spaces cleared with gunpowder? We are inform 
sgt the fire was first detected on the Saturday evening at half- 

seven, and that at four on the Sunday morning—in eight 
‘ous and a-half—it had swept over sixty acres of building. The 
may have exaggerated, but we may assume that they 
cannot greatly misrepresent the truth. In any case, and even if 
ye make the most ample deductions, the story confounds all our 
reconceived ideas. Hitherto conflagrations that consume whole 
quarters of @ city have usually occurred where they might have 
hon confidently expected—that is to say, where there were few 
eagines or firemen, where the houses were flimsy fabrics of wood, 
wi the climate dry and sultry. Old Stamboul is periodically 
bumed to the ground, and the fatalists who inhabit it hedge 
inst their inevitable doom by spending as little as possible on 
reconstruction. It is the same with other cities of the Kast where 
the inhabitants are housed in buildings more pretentious than 
fire-proof hovels of clay. In America itself, in the backwoods, 
ithas often happened that townlets, after a scorching summer, 
have been burned down in slab and planks, to rise from their 
charred ashes in brick or stone. Itis but about a year ago that 
we were shocked by the destruction of Chicago, yet in that case 
there were circumstances which to a certain extent explained the 
disster. Chicago had grown up with a celerity altogether 
ented, and it might be assumed that smart building 
tors had run up the lots in sufficiently slight fashion. 
a gigantic hotel could be moved upon wheels, the archi- 
tecture could hardly be of a very ponderous order. Where 
wood was cheap and tr: rt by water , timber entered 
of courze ly into the constructions of buildings. Wooden 
ents with hollow spaces beneath them laid trains, as 
it were, along which the fire could travel. And the whole had 
been dried and heated by the glowing sun of the long Western 
summer, until all was ready to burn like touchwood, when 
a lamp was upset among the litter of a stable. So far as we 
know, all these explanations are wanting in the case of Boston. 
It is not the character of the Massachusetts people to neglect 
substance for show, and although some parts of the city that have 
chiefly suffered are the most modern of all, yet we have no reason 
to suppose that they were “‘scamped,” or that wood unduly eked 
out the stonework. Certainly there were no plank pavements, 
and although everywhere in the States the last summer was an 
unusually hot one, yet in the course of things it must have been 
followed by the usual proportion of New England fog and damp. 
Incapable municipal authorities do not account for much, after 
issaid, We can therefore only conjecture that there is a new 
and un: ted danger in the very system of building which at 
the first blush one would have fancied the safest. We should 
have 7 ag that detached blocks of solid houses and spacious 
thoroughfares would have given to a city much the same security 
4818 given to a ship built in waterproof compartments; that fire 
isolated in one of such blocks might have been brought under or 
burned itself out, but that, with moderately timely attention, it 
could scarcely have spread to another. We are constrained to 
conclude, on the contrary, that-our modern architecture, sumptuous 
and excellent as it is in a sanitary point of view, has nevertheless 
its own especial dangers, Broad streets, lofty rooms, wide cor- 
ridors and staircases promote ventilation, but in case of fire the 
act like the valves of an enormous bellows. Should fire bre 
out in a perfect calm, there may be no great harm done, for the 
firemen ive easy access everywhere, and, it may be hoped, can 
wey their engines from mains filled with water. But at Boston, 
a8 ill-Inck would have it, the wind rose with the fire, and it 
was blowing a gale when the flames were raging at their wildest. 
nder such circumstances we can conceive the tremendous 
draught that would sweep sling the streets, carrying the fire 
With it, We can conceive the flames roaring up the stairs and 
along the Passages, concentrating themselves on laths and wood- 
Work as if driven by a blow-pipe; laying hold of everything 
that was at all inflammable; crumbling and calcining stone and 
slate, and making metal-work glow in a white heat. A fire like 
that must have made approach impossible for a wide circuit 
wound, while the flames were driving down wind and the sparks 
and burning timbers were falling in Renin on the heated houses. 
a, at best could only play in forlorn hope on points remote 
m the centre of the danger, and even if the firemen had come 
more quickly and in greater strength, we hardly see what they 
have done, except fall back somewhat earlier upon gun- 
Lega In fact, if it is almost impossible to realize the fact of 
& conflagration, it is as difficult to understand how it was 
to a standstill, 


If we are threatened with a repetition of disasters of this sort, it 
can hardly fail to affect our system of fire insurance. The burning 
of Chi ruined most of the local Companies, and inflicted losses 
on many larger ones which only a long course of previous prosperity 
enabled them to support. The destruction at Boston is roughly 
estimated at anything from twenty to forty millions sterling. Any 
estimates are of course in such a case mere matter of guesswork ; 
it is impossible to calculate indirect damages, and a considerable 
roportion of the destroyed property was doubtless uninsured. 
Bi , all allowances made, the losses falling on both English and 
American Companies must be tremendous, and in circumstances. 
like these the distribution of risks becomes almost illusory as a 
measure of prudent precaution. We may indeed hope that 
the recurrence of catastrophes on so vast a scale must be so rare 
as to defy the doctrine of averages and the calculations of 
actuaries. But even the remote chance of them will be apt to 
vent any careful man from believing that he acts wisely in un 
taking to guarantee property in consideration of avery trifling 
percentage. The newest, the most imposing, and the most 
substantial class of house property will actually come to be regarded 
as the most hazardous. hn a prudent man will do one of two 
things; either he will decline to underwrite at all, leaving the 
business to adventurers, or he will charge a rate of insurance that 
will seem exorbitant compared to anything which we have beenin 
the habit of paying. In the latter case insurers will be inclined 
to draw back, and undertake their own risks, as some of our 
Steam-packet Companies do. In other words, they will prefer to 
run the remote chance of a loss which they cannot afford rather 
than submit to pay a heavy tax against an improbable calamity, 
and we need hardly say that such a result would be ve greatly 
to be deprecated. We do not know that in commerci ndon 
we need have much apprehension of calamities like that which 
has overtaken Boston, if they are to be attributed to too magnifi- 
cent architecture and superfluity of ventilation. Although we 
are opening embankments by the Thames, and laying out new 
thoroughfares near the Mansion House, with us fire can scarcel: 
spread very far without, one would think, being choked im 
blind alleys and closes. Yet we may have a series of disasters 
in detail which may amount to something very ruinous. in _ 
aggregate; and the fires at Cotton’s Wharf and at Blackfri 
are costly illustrations of the novel risks which the London 
Insurance Offices must be prepared to encounter. There is no 
city in the world where so much valuable property is trusted to 
such haphazard guardianship. Between business hours, 
after day, and night after night, the City is almost dese 
A mere handful of policemen, a contingent of respectable old 
women, a few superannuated veterans of meritorious antecedents, 
and porters wearied with the labours of the day have the 
great City in charge. Precautions are taken — thieves so far 
as the skill of locksmiths can do it, although these precautions 
often fail of their purpose. But, as far as fire is concerned, there 
is no sort of effectual superintendence over City property. In 
those vast, solitary, silent warehouses, story above story precious 
lie stored in neglected heaps, while the guardian, if there 
any, may be ype) soundly in the basement. An act of 
carelessness, a deed of malice,a match cast carelessly or revenge- 
fully aside when some warehouseman is lighting his pipe, 
set a whole block of buildings in a blaze. We confess that it is 
not very easy to suggest a remedy. Our City men of business 
are unlikely to alter their ways of life, or to go back to the 
habits of their fathers, especially when they can guarantee their 
premises with their contents for a very trifling insurance, which 
they charge to their customers. But some one must my in some 
shape for any want of due precautions; and a few fires like that of 
this week may possibly make the Insurance Companies reconsider 
their rates, and compel us to rgcruit the forces of our firemen. 


THE AUDIENCE QUESTION IN CHINA, 


— young Emperor of China, as we have lately been in- 
formed, was married on October 16; and this circum- 
stance is more important to us, politically ing, than might 
appear at first sight. For eleven years past, since the premature 
death of the late sovereign, Hien Fung, whose end, like that 
of Nicholas of Russia, was doubtless hastened by the mortifi- 
cation of defeat at the hands of Great Britain and France, the 
vernment of China has been vested in an unusual form of 
egency. The deceased Emperor left as his successor an only 
child, a boy of six years old; and, in accordance with a political 
testament which for some time without question, the duties 
of joint Regents were performed by a Commission of eight bi 
functionaries and princes of the blood. Toward the close of 
year 1861, however, the attention of the world was attracted for 
a moment to Chinese affairs by the news of a coup d'état of startling 
‘proportions. The young Emperor’s uncle, Prince Kung, already 
own from the part he had been compelled to play in signing the 
treaties of peace with the allied plenipotentiaries in the preceding 
year, had suddenly seized the most prominent members of the 
Council of Regency, whom he hurried to execution, justifying this 
rocedure in State papers accusing the Regents of falsifying the 
te Emperor’s dying wishes, and announcing his own provisi 
assumption of the power which they were represented as having 
traitorously esurped: Pekin was convulsed for a time with ex- 


citement >. ous events ; but to the Empire at large it mattered 
little by whom the routine of government might be conducted on 
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behalf of the Imperial minor; and scarcely a voice was heard in 
dissent when it was proclaimed that, in conformity with a pre- 
cedent eight hundred years old, the Regency was about to be 
confided to female hands. Two dowager empresses were forth- 
coming from the deceased sovereign’s polygamous household to 
occupy the guardianship of the throne. The principal consort of 
Hien Fung had remained childless; but her rank as Empress-in- 
Chief and “ Mother of the State ” entitled her to be associated on 
at least an equal footing with the more fortunate princess who had 
actually given birth to the destined sovereign of China. To these 
two Imperial ladies the Regency was accordingly entrusted, and 
the consent of the childish heir himself was duly obtained for the 
arrangement; but to Prince Kung was reserved the position of 
Councillor-in-Chief, and from the end of 1861 to the present time 
his has undoubtedly been, under varying conditions, the para- 
mount influence at Pekin. 

In ordinary times the Regency would long ere now have 
surrendered its functions, and have placed the undivided control 
of the Empire in the hands of the Son of Heaven; but, 
for the first time in Chinese history, a disturbing influence 
has made itself felt, even in such a question, on the part of the 
Western nations. As the young sovereign approached his four- 
teenth year—at which time, according to former usage, he might 
have simultaneously taken to himself a galaxy of female consorts 
and assumed, in name at least, the sceptre of authority—representa- 
tions were heard that, in view of the novel and intricate relations 
existing with foreign Powers, and centred in the hands of Prince 
Kung, the period of the Emperor’s majority might advantageously 
be postponed. The partisans of Prince Kung were naturally satis- 
fied with his longer retention of almost supreme power; whilst 
their opponents, consisting principally of officials and magnates 
whose hostility to foreigners is of the more uncompromising type, 
were not loth to be free from the responsibility of government 
during a period in which the Emperor's judgment could not be 
maturely exercised, and in which China must be occupied in 
recovering strength and courage after her late succession of disas- 
ters. The young Emperor's minority has therefore been pro- 
longed, in obedience to these ideas, to the utmost possible 
limit. Chinese institutions impose the duty of marriage, 
especially in the case of the sovereign, at an age which, accord- 
ing to our ideas, is inconveniently early; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, postponement after postponement has occurred in the 
celebration of the Imperial nuptials. At length, all pretext for 
delay having presumably been exhausted, the future ruler of China 
has been permitted, at the age of seventeen, to assume the matri- 
monial responsibilities which, abundant as they are under the 
Chinese system, form but a prelude to the cares of his immense 
Imperial sway. 

n this fact our own interest in the recent marriage hinges. 
While the Emperor continued still under tutelage a ready excuse 
for inaction in many essential respects was at the service of 
those in whose hands the direction of affairs rested. Not only 
have frequent remonstrances on the part of the foreign repre- 
sentatives concerning breaches of treaty provisions, and their 
counsels with pape to the internal state of the country, been 
met by appeals for indulgence during the Emperor’s minority, 
but the same fact has served to keep in abeyance a question 
which must operate as a turning-point in all the relations 
of China with foreign Powers, p to the present moment, 
although treaties of amity and commerce with all the principal 
nations of the world have been signed, and five or six foreign 
embassies are procaw lodged at Pekin, no overt act has 
been committed by which the pretensions of the Chinese sove- 
reignty to universal dominion are really compromised. The 
Ta Hwang-ti remains still, in the estimation of all his subjects, 
the one universal ruler who, despite all temporary reverses and 
curtailments of power, is endowed by Heaven with the func- 
tions of supremacy over the entire human race. If, in the 
treaties that have been entered into within the last few 
years an equality on the part of European sovereigns, and 
even of an American President, with Heaven’s Vicegerent 
is intimated, these pretensions are unknown to all but a 
very restricted number of the Chinese people, and they are pro- 
bably, without exception, secretly ridiculed by those most 
familiar with their existence. The entire polity of China is 
founded upon the notion of the Emperor’s divine personality, and 
of his eypertanity, in virtue of his station, over every other created 
tees. To abandon this conception of the Imperial dignity is to 
yield the basis of a belief which alone justifies the cherished im- 
mobility of the Chinese. Even during his minority, therefore, 
the youthful Emperor has habitually received the homage of his 
Ministers and of the vast official body in the form which acknow- 
ledges his unlimited supremacy. The “three kneelings and nine 
knockings of the forehead on the ground ” which constitute the 
ceremony called Aotow have daily been performed before him ; 
and to the Chinese mind it still remains inconceivable that any 
human being, may approach the sacred presence save in this 

ture of self-abasement. Yet an innovation in this respect looms 
oremost among the consequences of the young Emperor’s acces- 
sion to power. The envoys of seven or eight Western nations 
stand ready to claim the right of audience with the sovereign 
whose majority has been represented as the term to which the 
redress of all grievances must be med. They will appear 
before him as representatives of and rulers who address 
him on an —~ footing ; and we may be sure that neither kneel- 
ings nor forehead-knockings will be included in their programme 
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of etiquette. Pretensions of this kind involve so patent a mm 


render of the claim to universal sovereignty that resis 

be expected to be prolonged to the utmost scant tim 
of the treaties with China expressly stipulate the right of 
audience, which seems to have been left to flow as a na 
corollary from their general tenor. It is open to the Chin 
Government, therefore, to contest the whole question of ac 
privilege itself, and there can be little doubt of this being dine 
with characteristic pertinacity. 

A retrospect of the precedents of their diplomacy shows that 
the Chinese are singularly apt to take a stand upon one point 
in their line of defence against foreign intrusion, unmovel by 
any reasoning or arguments until the last and most powerfil 
of all is brought into play. Then the defence is perseveringly 
shifted to the next outwork. A continuous policy in thi 
respect may be clearly traced. Without going back to the 
weary wranglings of the East India Company’s days, we ma 
observe it in the refusal to accept a representative of the Britis, 
sovereign forty years ago in the person of Lord Napier; next 
in the obstinate and almost successful opposition to the ex. 
tension of trading points along the coast; afterwards, in the con. 
test, dexterously prolonged during well nigh fifteen years, against 
the admission of Europeans into Canton ; and again, when this 
question had been settled at the bayonet’s point, in the desperate 
effort made to prevent the establishment of foreign legations at 
Pekin. Although worsted successively in all these struggles, the 
Chinese have nevertheless perceived an advantage in the time they 
have gained by the political strategy employed. The audience 
question has furnished in a twofold manner material for similar 
tactics. It has served, in the first place, to postpone during q 
number of years past the consideration of pressing questions which 
have been reserved under vague promises of a settlement after 
the Emperor’s majority; and it will now in all probability be 
made a subject of contention as regards details which may 
achieve the object of consuming further time. The experience 
of the last five years has tended more and more to persuade 
the Chinese that the day is at hand when, in conformity with 
the prediction of their venerated statesman, Tseng-kwo-fan, 
European nations will be weakened and China strong. Scarcely 
had the authorities at Pekin begun fully to appreciate the ad- 
vantages won for them (almost without their own knowledge) 
by the insidious Burlingame mission, in obtaining from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government their pledge to a policy of total inaction 
in China, when the German victories of 1870 occurred to relieve 
Prince Kung and his colleagues of all fear respecting the penalties 
likely to be exacted by France for the massacre of her subjects at 
Tientsing. The mortifying repulse of an American invasion by 
some petty Corean forts in the ensuing year helped on the revival 
of the old feeling of contempt for the nations of the West, and 
Chinese arrogance has shown itself in full development of late in 
the conduct of the haughty Li Hung-chang, the most powerful 
among Chinese statesmen of the day. While our representatives 
have been instructed to act with complete deference to Chinese 
prejudices, and to eschew the slightest dependence upon physical 
force in their negotiations, the governor of Tientsing has shown 
himself busy in fortifying the approaches to the capital with 
every appliance of modern science, taking little pains to conceal 
the object which these martial preparations are intended to 
further. We have certainly no reason to impugn in any way 
the abstract right of the Chinese to lavish their money on rifled 
cannon and electric torpedoes, which would probably serve, after 
all, but poorly to resist a serious European attack; but as an 
obtrusive symptom of the temper at present prevailing in the 
Chinese official mind the armaments at Tientsing are worthy of 
attention. They betoken an extreme unlikelihood that the 
admission of European representatives to audience with the 
young Emperor will be speedily arranged on a_ satisfactory 
footing. At the same time the Chinese have irretrievably 
committed both themselves and all concerned to the neces- 
sity of pressing the question to a solution, by their per- 
sistence in referring to the future decision of the sovereign 
himself the diplomatic difficulties that have arisen of late 
years. ‘The attempted revision of the British commercial 
treaty was thrown into abeyance on this ground; the settlement 
of the French grievances connected with the massacre in 1870 
awaits the delivery of a letter addressed by M. Thiers to 
Emperor by the French envoy in person; and now the German 
Government is about to undertake the negotiation of a revised 
treaty in lieu of the instrument which has completed its appointed 
term. The audience question will meet all these and other 
diplomatic undertakings on the threshold, and it will be strange if 
the usual Chinese policy of procrastination be not again displayed. 
Behind the tactics of delay there now stands, moreover, for the 
first time, a menace of serious resistance; but both one and the 
other need only be met by firmness to be forced to give way; 
if it be too much to hope for a display of this necessary quality on 
our own part, there is still reason to believe that other Powers 
will not Positate to occupy the place which Great Britain seems 
willing to surrender. 


SIXPENCE A DAY. 
Wwe recently directed attention to the frugal precepts of 
Cobbett, which would doubtless be more generally acceptable 
if they were not mixed up with his political opinions. 
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that before the “unfortunate event” called the Protestant 
Reformation, the day’s wages of a labourer would have bought 
“ four quarts of good red wine, and he infers that ever since the 
bin of Edward ILI. the English nation has been going gradually 
ar pad. Under the happy rule of that illustrious King he 
pinks the words of Ecclesiasticus might have furnished a ractical 
ide to youth—“ Wine measurably taken and in season ringeth 
guid and cheerfulness of mind.” But under the combined 
Ffluence of Protestantism and Government there is now no 
égeason” in which we can take wine without ruining ourselves, 
however “measurably” we may take it; and he regards as per- 
yerters of Scripture and seducers of youth all who cite such 
in justification or apology for the practice of wine- 
in England. But as and 
+, indulgence generally he urges the precept o esiasticus 
ans  cadhygone reinforces it as usual by reference to his 
own experience. “ How little of eating and drinking is sufficient 
for me! How wholesome is my sleep! How early do I rise, and 
how well at ease I am with myself!” He would not have 
deserved such blessings if he had withheld from his neighbours 
knowledge of the means by which they were obtained, and 
therefore he has been able to aes Sam on principle. He 
has observed that moderate eaters and drinkersare the most welcome 
guests.“ People do not like to have critics sitting in judgment 
on their bottles and dishes.” Water-drinkers were in Cobbett’s 
time universally laughed at; but it had always seemed to him 
that they were among the most welcome of guests, and that, too, 
though the host be by no means of a niggardly turn. If Cobbett 
did not invent the saying that “such a person is of the kind that 
one would rather keep a week than a fortnight,” he has expressed 
with equal terseness the disinclination which housekeepers feel to 
the entertainment of fastidious visitors. The water-drinkers give no 
trouble, they occasion no anxiety to please them, they are sure not 
to wake their sittings inconveniently long, and their example 
teaches moderation to the rest of the company. The notorious 
lovers of good cheer are, on the contrary, not to be invited without 
due reflection—to entertain one of them is a serious business; and 
as all people are not apt voluntarily to undertake such business, 
the ibanews lovers of good eating and drinking are left very 
erally to enjoy, it by themselves, and at their own expense. 
t, apart from all other considerations, regard for health bids us 
not only refrain from excess in eating and drinking, but also to 
stop short of what might be indulged in without any apparent im- 
propriety. At this Fer Cobbett quotes from Ecclesiasticus, and 
then exclaims :—“ What pains have been taken to apologize for a 
life contrary to these precepts.” Those “ pernicious villains ” 
who compose Bacchanalian songs cannot, he thinks, be adequately 
punished. Returning, as he loves to do, to himself, he asks, What 
man ever performed a greater quantity of labour than he has ? 
What man ever did so much? He owes his capability to perform 
this labour to his disregard of dainties. It is certain that he has not, 
on the average, during his life, spent more than thirty-five minutes 
a day at table, including all his meals. “ Eat little,” says he, 
“and drink nothing that intoxicates.” ‘We do not understand by 
this that he uses the word “ intoxicate’’ as Mr. Bruce delights to 
use it. He does not forbid the use of beer, which elsewhere he 
strongly recommends, but he advises against using it to the point 
of intoxication. He cannot of course dismiss this affair of eating 
and drinking without beseeching his readers “to resolve to free 
themselves from the slavery of tea and coffee.” Experience has 
taught him that these slops are injurious to health. Until he left 
them off, even his habits of sobriety, moderate eating, and early 
rising, were not sufficient to give him the complete health that 
he has since had. He urges his readers to consider the great 
deduction which the use of these slops makes from their power 
of being useful, and of husbanding their income, whatever it 
may be, and from whatever source arising. In order to be 
respected they must do something more than common men, and 
he proceeds to show how their course towards distinction will be 
impeded by the use of slops. They cannot breakfast without a 
servant to light the fire and get the slop ready, so it is n 
to lodge where a servant is kept, and to pay several shillings a 
week more for lodgings :— 


The servant will get your breakfast, and preserve you from the cruel 
necessity of going to the cupboard and cutting off a slice of meat or cheese 
and a bit of bread. She will, most likely, toast your bread for you too, 
and melt your butter, and then muffle you up, in winter, and send you out 
almost swaddled, Really such a thing can hardly be expected ever to 
become aman. You are weak ; you have delicate health ; you are bilious. 
Why, rT good fellow, it is these very slops that make you weak and 

ious 


A feeble reproduction of some of Cobbett’s ideas as to eating 
and d as lately appeared under the title of How To Live 
on Sixpence a Day. The author undertakes to show that it 
18 not only possible, but desirable, to live on sixpence per 
day in modern England. A simple and cheap diet, he says, is 
sullicient for the perfect nourishment of the body and conducive 
to strength of mind and serenity of soul. He undertakes to show 
that, so far as food and drink are concerned, every person can live 
nicely, comfortably, and healthfully on sixpence per day. Mil- 
lions of the human race live almost entirely on rice, at a cost of 
hearer sixpence per week than sixpence per day. Many genera- 
tions of hardy, sturdy, brave Scotchmen have lived on oatmeal, 
With now and then a herring. It would be a high estimate to 
Tate the potatoes and buttermilk of the Irish peasantry for half a 


day upon wheaten or barley bread and potatoes, and sometimes a 
Sunday dinner of bacon and greens. The writer concludes that the 
diet best adapted to the human constitution, and to sustain the high- 
est vigour of body and mind, is composed of bread and fruit. As 
regards quantity of food, we all take too much, and thus impose 
on the body the task of getting rid of the excess. “This is a 
waste of power.” Every ounce of food taken beyond our need is 
arealinjury. It is a waste of force in digestion, in assimilation, 
in circulation, and, finally, in excretion. We shorten our lives by 
giving stomach, head, lungs, and excretory organs the useless 
work of disposing of unnecessary food. ‘Herein is the sin of 
gluttony.” It is waste, first of the labour of the producer, and 
then of our own vitality. We shorten the lives of labourers in 
producing needless food, of servants in preparing it, of the desti- 
tute who perish for lack of it, and finally, we avenge them all 
upon ourselves by over-tasking our own system, and so committing 
suicide. “If the proper waste of the average human body be, as 
I believe, only from six to eight ounces a day of dry solid matter, 
this is the measure of food required to supply that waste.” We 
can only hope that under the present high price of provisions the 
author may meet acceptance of his doctrine. Constitutions no 
doubt differ. Some persons work with great energy, and it is 
said that the waste of matter is in proportion. But is it true, 
asks the author, that the most active men, and the hardest 
workers, require the most food? He answers, Not at all; for men 
who have filled the world with the labours of their intellect have 
been very sparing in their diet. There is no requirement of food 
in proportion to the quantity, much lessto the quality, of the work 
accomplished. Homer and Shakspeare required no more food, and 
probably ate much less, than the writers of comic songs for the 
music-halls. Byron at his best was a vegetarian and a water- 
drinker. He followed the example of Shelley. Wordsworth was 
a vegetarian. Walter Scott wrote his stories on an empty stomach. 
The intellect is more clear and vigorous after a long fast. Our 
best thoughts come to us in the morning, especially if we have 
eaten no supper. 

It is, we fear, unlikely that these admirable principles will 
ever be adopted, even on the recommendation of such illustrious 
examples, in any society with which we are acquainted. Accord- 
ing to the author, if one desired to produce a particularly 
brilliant article for a review, the best course would be to 
go to bed without supper, get up in the morning early, and 
do the work before breakfast. It may perhaps be the result 
of vicious habit contracted in ignorance of the precepts of this 
author, but we will venture to predict that, out of ten writers 
of articles, not more than one could turn out a satisfactory 
performance before breakfast. Neither do we think that a 
proposal to reduce the number of meals and the quantity of food 
taken in a day by about half would be generally adopted. 
It might be possible to form a different habit in youth, but 
in mature age, when work has to be done every day, it is 
necessary to keep the machine going, and there is no leisure to try 
experiments which may or may not succeed. However, let us 
hear doctrine which at any rate is not likely to do harm. The 
number of persons in the middle and upper classes who injure 
themselves by eating and drinking too little must be very small, 
and the prosperous artisan, as we all know, has hardly any idea of 
enjoyment except at and after meals. The author thinks that 
most people eat too much. Half their strength goes to dispose of 
surplus food. A well-to-do Englishman eats five meals a day, when 
two would be better for him. He consumes two or three pounds of 
food, and perhaps a larger quantity of drink, when he would be 
better nourished and sustained by half or one-third of that quantity. 
“ T am satisfied from my own experience that any person may live 
in the best manner, and with all their powers and faculties at 
their highest efficiency, on a diet of from eight to twelve ounces 
of dry focd in twenty-four, hours.” This may be true of the 
author, but still it may be no guide to others. We can readily 
believe that the book before us was produced on such a diet 
as is here described, and if the author says that it is the 
highest effort of his faculties, we certainly shall not presume 
to contradict him. By dry food he means food without water— 

ure nutriment. We may be obliged to eat two pounds of 

ood as it comes to the table to get our eight ounces a day. 
The author recommends for breakfast a plate of wheat mush or 
oatmeal porridge, a slice of bread-and-butter, and a saucer of 
stewed prunes. For an early dinner at one or two o’clock, 
one may have a plate of soup, a steak or chop, bread, vegetables, 
and pudding. The supper at five or six o’clock should not exceed 
three ounces, and not another meal should be eaten. This would 
be twelve ounces of dry food, and the quantity is abundant. Then 
come details of prices, which may be omitted, as no reader of these 
ages is likely to adopt the author’s scale of diet. He thinks he 
as shown that from eight to twelve ounces of dry nutriment can 
be found in a sufficient variety of delicious articles and prepa- 
rations of food for sixpence a day. He quotes Count Rumford, 
who doubtless supposed himself to feed soldiers adequately on the 
“nutritious soups” which he invented; but we should like to 
hear the other side—that is, to take the unbiassed opinion of the 
soldiers as to Count Rumford’s soups. This same philosopher 
advocated the use of Indian corn in this country, and has been 
treated with contempt. Poor people, above all, will never be 
content with any substitute for bread, and there is a limit to the 
amount of ingenuity which they will allow to be exercised upon 
their food. We fear, therefore, that this philosopher will be as 


Century previous to the potato-rot ata penny aday. The agri- 


cultural labourers of England work from twelve to fifteen hours a , 


unpopular as Count Rumford. 
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ST. COLSTON. 


JT isa pity that M. Taine when in England was not invited to 
one of the dinners on the Colston anniversary at Bristol. He 
would have been sure to have deduced from it some brilliant 
generalizations. He would have had no difficulty in showing the 
curious tendency to hagiology which exists even in Protestant 
countries ; the religious spirit of English politics, as illustrated b 
the sermons which precede and the charitable collections whic 
follow the dinners; and the dull, solid, practical nature of 
Englishmen, who cannot meet together for convivial purposes 
without introducing politics, and excusing their a by 
alms. Originally the gatherings appear to have been of d purely 
social character. The members met to do honour to Edward 
Colston’s memory, to emulate his benevolence, and to drink each 
other's healths. The Dolphin Society dates from 1749, the 
Grateful from 1760, and the Anchor from 1768. When politics 
were introduced, the Dolphin and the Anchor became identified 


respectively with the Conservatives and the Liberals, while the | 


Grateful remained neutral; and it is remarked that “with the 
growth of speech-making at the respective gatherings may be con- 
nected the great increase in the fands of the Societies.” The 


to do what it thought right. Two years ago there wes naman 
increase of pauperism, and a cry was raised for a Government 
of national emigration, to be managed and paid for by the 
This is one of the panics for resistance to which Mr, Goschen 
credit to the Government ; but in reality the panic, such as it 
was confined to a comparatively small class of people, and took 
no hold of public opinion. The project of a Government syste: 
of emigration was never brought forward in a serious manner _ 
the House of Commons, and the heroic resistance of the Govern. 
ment consisted merely of a speech by one of its members 
a motion which had not the ghost of a chance of bein carried, 
Mr. Goschen also spoke of a panic about the Poor-laws, and a de. 
mand for a revolution of the existing system because some of the 
Boards of Guardians had behaved badly. Here again the Govern. 
ment had a mere phantom to contend with. With regard to the Rajj. 
way Companies, what is asked is not that the Government shoul 
undertake the management of the railways, but that it should h, 
to compel the Companies to manage their lines with due regard to 
public safety, by subjecting them to the discipline of penalties for 


_ delays and accidents, to be recovered by some prompt and sim 


speeches at the dinners may not have added greatly to the general | 


stock of political wisdom, but they have at least been attended 
with some benefits to the poor of the neighbourhood, which 
is more than can be said of many political addresses. It 
seems to have been formerly the custom for the different 
Societies to send deputations to each other to inform them that 
bumpers had just been drained in their honour; but this fashion 


process. At present nearly everything is on the side of the Com. 
panies and against the public. They have all kinds of g 
— which they can put in force against people who happen to 
reak any of their innumerable regulations, and they have als 
unlimited resources to draw upon for the purposes of litigation, 
They can drag an unfortunate suitor through one Court afte 
another, and compel him to spend more in expenses than he has 


| any chance of recovering in damages. The conduct of the Metro 


naturally ceased when the Dolphin and the Anchor took to drinking, | 


or at least wishing, confusion, instead of prosperity, to one another. 
The speeches at the Dolphin were this year devoted to a 


for the city, and returning a couple of Conservatives. Sir George 
Jenkinson was the chief political luminary at the feast, and con- 
tributed some profound retlections. It had been boasted, he said, 
by the supporters of the Government that we had no chance of 
going to war with anybody, but the truth was that we gave 
nobody any chance of going to war with us, for we at once 
surrendered whatever was asked for, A d deal of merri- 
ment was extracted from the fact that the fire insurance of 
the theatre, where the Anchor Society met, had been raised twelve 
ruineas for the evening, in consequence, as it was suggested, of 

r. 8. Morley’s Socialist tendencies and the incendiary spirit of 
other Radical orators. This joke almost consoled the company 
for the defeat of their candidates at the last election, and was 
welcomed as a happy omen for the future. 

The Anchorites brought upon the stage a Cabinet Minister and 
the Attorney-General, in addition to the members for the city ; 
and they seem to have had the best of the speaking, if not of the 
fun. The manager of the theatre appears to have done his best 
to give a picturesque aspect to the scene, and to enliven the dry 
politics of after-dinner oratory with bowers of evergreens, cartoons 
“ depicting national subjects,” and as many other spare “ pro- 
perties” as he could find room for. The dress-circle was filled 
with ladies, whose half-crown tickets entitled them to refresh- 
ments, and overhead was placed, perhaps by way of a warning 
against feminine levity and presuniption, “ a painting by Absolon, 
representing Henry VIII.” Mr. Goschen delivered a vigorous, 
straightforward, common-sense defence of the Government, 
which might have produced an effect even on a less partial 
audience than that to which it was addressed. A Dissenting 
clergyman, who was coupled with a clergyman of the 
Chureh of England in returning thanks for the toast of 
the clergy of the diocese, had gracefully remarked that he ob- 
jected to the practice of calling on two gentlemen to respond 
to this toast, and he hoped it would soon come to an end; and 
Mr. Goschen appears to have had it especially impressed on him 
that the Dissenting influence was very strong in Bristol, and must 
be tenderly dealt with. Mr. Goschen, however, spoke out very 
plainly, and told the Dissenters that the Government, whatever they 
might yield to reason, would yield nothing to intimidation. With 
a sly hit at Mr. Morley’s Communist associates, he also remarked 
that the Government could not undertake to provide every work- 
ing man with a cottage and pig at the expense of the State, and 
that as far as possible it was resolved to encourage the old 
English spirit of self-reliance. Myr. Goschen pointed out with 
much force the advantage of a strong Government which can 
afford to take a line of its own, and to disregard popular clamour 
and passing panics. It may be doubted, however, whether the 
conduct of the present Government has always been that of a 
strong body confident of its strength, and prepared to use it with 
firmness and decision. It is true that the Government has made 
a resolute effort to keep down expenditure ; but it must not be 
forgotten that economy is a popular cry by which more support is 
to be gained among certain classes of voters than by a large and 
well-regulated expenditure. Economy was the cry on which the 
Ministry went into office, and they have given a particular 
significance to it by practically laying down the principle that 
whatever is saved in this way shall go to the relief of indirect 
taxation. A passion for national economy fostered in this 
manner is apt to be strong without being particularly enlightened. 
The conduct of the Government with regard to the match-tax, the 
meetings in the Parks, and some other matters, has not been 
exactly that of a strong Government, but rather that of a timid, 
vacillating, faltering body, which was not at all sure of its power 


| jured in a collision. 


' to her nervous system incapacitated her from studyin 
single subject—the necessity of turning out the Liberal members | 4 P ying. her 


politan Railway Company with regard to Mrs. Swanborough, 
the actress, is a very = case in point. This lady was in. 
ler face was disfigured, and the shock 


parts for the stage. The jury awarded her 1,600. 


The Rail- 


| way Company endeavoured to obtain a new trial, and drew 


down on themselves some severe remarks from Chief Justieg 
Cockburn and other Judges, who all concurred in refusing the 


_ application. The object of the Companies is, of course, to make 
| the process of obtaining compensation as expensive and difficult as 


possible, in order to discourage the persons whom they injure from 
proceeding against them. It is true that it would add neither to 
the strength nor to the credit of the Government if it were con- 
tinually to take upon itself functions which private persons or 
societies could perform as well, if not better, for themselves; bat 
astrong Government might not unreasonably be expected to exert 
some of its strength in assisting the public to obtain legal redress 
against gigantic corporations, whose wealth and intluence place 
them practically almost above the law as it now stands. 

Mr. Goschen’s speech supplied the pitce de résistance of the 
evening, and after it there was lighter fare. The Attomey- 
General returned to his encounter with the Bishop of Gloucester, 
whom he may be said, in the language of the prize-ring, to have 
sought in his corner. ‘The Bishop, it will be remembered, in the 
course of a speech at an agricultural gathering, remarked that the 
agitators who went about stirring up the labourers to strike, and 
setting them against their employers, were not their best friends, 
and he jocularly added that he hoped the labourers would not 
repay them with a ducking in a horsepond. Unfortunately the 
reporters did not convey the Bishop’s manner, and the remark read 
as if it might have been made in earnest. Of course it is desirable 
that bishops, like other people, should try to avoid making re- 
marks which are apt when reported to be misconstrued ; but, after 
all, no one can seriously suppose that there was any risk of actual 
danger to the agitators from this little joke. The labourers to 
whom it was addressed were under no misconception, for they 
saw the Bishop’s expression of face, and understood the tonesin 
which he spoke; and other labourers at a distance would probably 
never have heard of it but for the outery which was raised about it. 
The Attorney-General had already had a turn with the Bishop on 
the subject, and now went back to it. He represented himself as 
a labourer, very much overworked, and, “ though many persons 
would not think so, most miserably paid ”’—this was ironical, we 
suppose, but, as we have said, jokes are not always clear in t 
—and very much disposed to strike. He suggested to the Bishop 
that rank was no defence against criticism, and that when 4 
man said a foolish thing, the best course was to confess it frankly, 
and try to be more sensible in future. The Bishop might rejom, 
if he liked, that all men are liable to slips of tongue, and that 
when a public man repudiates a meaning which has been, whether 
reasonably or unreasonably, attached to his words, he has a right 
to expect that his assurance shall be accepted without cavil. It 
appears that Mr. S. Morley four years ago was safely delivered of 
the profound and original remark that “Toryism seemed to him 
a continued negation,” and as nothing better had occurred to 
him in the interval, he now repeated it. In the light of this 
flashing epigram, the subsequent speakers paled their ineffectual 
fires. ‘Che speeches at the rival dinners would seem to show that 
political spirit is still strong and active, and that for the present 
ov party has anything very original or brilliant to say for 
itself. 


THE WELLINGTON ESSAYISTS ON THE USE OF LIGHT 
CAVALRY, 
it is a pleasant thing, and withal a very honourable thing © 
the military service, to read the list of competitors for t 
Wellington Prize whose essays have been selected for publication 
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ina special. volume. Rank has been by no means the sole test of 
“here. At the head of the list stand two lieutenants, one 
them in a marching regiment. Yet rank has not deterred 
from coming forward to take their chance of being beaten 
‘a fair field ; for amon the six is to be found the name of a full 
. ral, who has served his country in every grade up to the com- 
pand of a division, And, mixed with regimental officers before 
yknown to fame, is found Sir Garnet Wolseley—the very type 
of the hard-working Staff officer on whom the War Office relies 
for special service—who has been lately raised to knighthood 
god an important ag at head-quarters. Including Lieutenant 
ice, whose able Prize Essay we lately reviewed, there are 
qmong the writers of the seven essays, representatives of the Staff, 
, Artillery, Engineers, and Marines ; a sufficient proof surely 
that the increased interest felt in military science has not been 
confined to any particular branch of the service, each part of 
which appears able to produce at call an essayist whose work 
is ju worthy of publication. Whether the Duke of Wel- 
n looked for such a result when announcing his intention, 
we do not profess to know; but that the opportunity he offered 
should have been so widely appreciated cannot fail to gratify 
both himself and all who have at heart the welfare of the army 
with whose credit his hereditary honours are closely bound u . 

It would be impossible within our limits to analyse indivi- 
dually each of the six essays thus brought together. Each has its 
merits, and their specialities are well set forth in an introductory 
note, Which explains that the order in which they are printed 
yests on these, rather than on their comparative merits. Lieu- 
tenants Hildyard and Waller take general views of the whole 
subject. Captain Russell’s essay, as befits an officer of a crack 
Hussar regiment, now on the staff of a general of cavalry, treats 
chiefly of the particular arm with which the writer has the most 

ical acquaintance, and it is especially valuable at a time when 

modern functions of cavalry are being largely discussed in 
their application to our own wants. The three remaining treatises, 
those of Sir G. Wolseley, General Craufurd, and Lieutenant King, 
discuss the whole subject in detail, and reason on the changing 
sate of tactics with more or less boldness, but invariably in 
the same direction. 

The subject set before the essayists might be defined as the 
application to ourselves of the revolution made in tactics by recent 
improvements in fire-arms, This is expanded to suit the various 
necessities of the field, under four heads, which may be abbreviated 
as follows :—(a) the mode of forming the column of march when a 
collision is expected; (b) the mode of covering an army on the 
march or in position ; (¢) the mode of employing the different arms 
for an attack ; (d) the mode of receiving the attack of the enemy. 
It is impossible but that, in treating divisions of the subject thus 
arbitrarily made, one section should sometimes run into another, 
and some unayoidable repetition come into the text. But the 
strictness of the form prescribed was doubtless held necessary 
where questions were to be discussed which might otherwise have 
led the competitors into widely different lines of thought. The key 
tothe whole lies in the opening words, which might serve as a 
text:—“The System of Field Manceuvres best adapted for 
enabling our troops to meet a Continental Army ”—a problem 
po is the more certain to occur the longer its solution is 


Passing on from any attempt to compare the essays individually, 
itwill be our task rather to Prin into clear light those points of 
similarity which show what effect late events on the Continent have 
produced on all persons who turn serious attention to the subject 
of tactics, One of the most prominent of these points is naturally 
that which will occupy us now—namely, the proper use of cavalry, 
an art so recently grasped by the Prussians that it seems unjust to 
cast reflections on officers of our own service for not discovering 
what practice alone has taught the best soldiers of the Continent. 
Yeton this head the essayists are remarkably agreed that there have 
not been hitherto in our service any rlipeetalle traditions of the 
use of light horse. A distinguished French officer, as quoted by 
Lieutenant Hildyard, wrote of us after the Crimean War:—“ Les 
anglais se gardent mal, et mettent je ne sais quel puéril orgueil & 
he point se — ”—a testimony which may be undervalued in 
these _ when French maxims are at a discount, but which is 
remarkably confirmed by the well-known Peninsular dictum of Sir 
Thomas Picton— We ‘can go to sleep to-night, as those King’s 
Germans have got the outposts ”—as well as by the more silent, 
but not less noticeable, use of the same Hussar regiments b 
Wellington before Waterloo, when the whole of the Britis 
cantonments were purposely covered by their detachments, the 
tish horse being massed to the rear. 
Lieutenant Waller observes on the same subject :— Our 
ry 18 not numerous, neither is it, as a rule, in this particular 
part of its duty very highly trained. We have never, in any of 
our wars, been icularly celebrated. for our performance of 
cavalry outpost duty” ; a deficiency which he goes ou—as is natural 
enough in an Engineer—to explain by the comparatively imperfect 
state of the education of our troopers, wagealei in the reading of 
maps. Neither this writer, by the way, nor any of his fellow-essavists 
ve noticed, while illustrating our weakness in this matter by the 
ron = the Prussians, the great advantage which their service 
has obtained by the accession of the middle-class volunteers, to 
Whom the extraordinary successes of the cavalry parties.in obtain- 
ing intelligence are very largely assigned: by those who know the 
inner history of their army. | 
ussell,. whose attention must naturally have been 


given to this work of his own arm, says that “the best officers, 
men, and horses should find employment in this duty; nowhere 
will intelligence and knowledge of the art of war be of more 
service. . . . The memory of the — oits of the German horse- 
men in France is fresh as an example.” To which it may be 
added as comment, that, as the duty in question is likely to be 
the chief, if not the only one, to which light cavalry at all events 
must look for their true métier, it is all-important that not mere}: 
the best men, but all the men, should be as far as possible trained: 
for it. And since we, in our army, cannot hope to find, as in the 
crack regiments of Uhlans, a dozen or so young volunteers of the 
burgher or poorer gentry classes, well educated, cially in 
to. languages (the chief test for admission), and thoroughly 
trained beforehand in their year of peace service, there is all the 
more need for us to institute a system which will create the 
necessary quickness and knowledge in the comparatively raw 
material from which our patrols have to be drawn. No cavalry. 
colonel will willingly trust all his efficient subalterns away from 
their squadrons, however great the need for their services in re- 
connoitring. Hence there is absolute necessity, as it seems to us, 
for encouraging a system of training the superior non-commissioned 
officers for this duty as much as for taking their places in 
column and line. 

Sir Garnet ‘Wolseley, though as fully alive as might be ex- 
pected to the importance of mounted outposts and advance parties, 
treats this part of his subject in a bolder and more original way 
than his comrades. His panacea for all the difficulties of the 
service lies in the proposal to adopt the ‘ Mounted Infantry ” 
of the American armies; and one can hardly be wrong in believ- 
ing that he is influenced in this view by knowledge gathered 
at first hand during his trans-Atlantic service from those 
who served in the great Civil War. It would take us. out of 
our way here to discuss why this obvious measure of restoring to 
modern armies the genuine dragoon—a soldier carried on horse- 
back, but taught to fight only on foot—has. been discouraged in 
the victorious army on which all Europe is modelling its forces. 
Those who oppose the innovation among ourselves will have their 
hands strengthened by the fact that the great soldiers who rule, 
Prussian organization have declined to avail themselves of Ameri- 
can instances generally, and in particular to use this intermediate, 
form of arm. Others, who believe that Prussians may err, will 
point to the notorious fact that the want of their cavalry in this. 
matter was so glaringly manifest from the time when they first 
found themselves operating in a really hostile country near Paris, 
as to drive the generals to the inferior expedient ce py eer 
by Sir G. Wolseley as possibly of service where there are good 
roads) of carrying with them parties of infantry in waggons. By 
this means only was the division of the late Prince Albrecht 
enabled to work freely through the villages and scattered woods 
between Paris and the district about Orleans, and that of Groeben 
to cover the march of Manteuffel on Amiens through the denser 
country between the Belgian frontier and the Seine. Moreover 
there were two regiments of mounted gensdarmes raised in the 
later stage of the war under a royal order, concerning which little 
has been said, but which owed their creation solely to the ascer- 
tained fact of the difliculty of keeping open the army’s communica- 
tions without the aid of the despised arm of the Americans... What 
General Sheridan thought, and indeed very plainly said, of the 
French deficiency in this respect is too well known to need repeti- 
tion. Ilis expressed belief that such a force as he himself had once 
commanded might have destroyed those communications, and so 
raised the siege of Paris, points just as plainly to the absence of 
mounted infantry on the German side as.on that of their adversaries. 
Whether Sir G. Wolseley has studied the matter from such recent 
experiences, he does not let us’ know; but whatever is to be said 
theoretically of the value of such a force, of its especial use for 
éclaireur duty, and of the precautions to be used for preventing it 
from degenerating into an inferior cavalry (the temptation to 
which must be of the strongest, since it occurs to every writer 
on the subject from Marshal Marmont downwards), is so com- 
plete, and does such justice to the whole question, that for this 
alone his essay is well worth a separate study. . 

General Craufurd gives more attention than the other essayists 
to the special defence of England, and treats the problem, before 
him as one connected intimately with the vital question ‘‘ How 
to repel invasion.” But he does not omit, any more than the rest, 
to bring into light this great lesson of the war, defined by him “as 
the practice of sending small independent detachments of light, 
cavalry to a.considerable distance, both in advance and upon the 
flanks of the corps, under general instructions.to be made known 
only to their leader. These parties are to be absent some time 
from the main body, all the latitude being given them which the 
required service demands.” It is to the Prussian. authorised 
works on the subject that he refers for further particulars. And 
he especially recommends the employment of our own Yeomanry 
at need for the purposes of harassing the flanks and communica- 
tions of an invader, purposes intimately connected with the 
principles.of detached duty to be performed by intelligent mounted 
officers and men. 

Lieutenant King, as becomes one of the teaching staff of the 
new establishment which is being modelled on the ruins of. 
the old Sandhurst Cadet College into an imitation of a Prussian. 
Divisional War School for passed ensigns, treats this subject 
more theoretically than his fellow-competitors, Itmay be doubted 
how far tactics in the abstract can form a profitable study for those 
who have not had the opportunity of seeing the various arms com- 
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bined upon the ground. But if they are to be taught theoreti- 
cally to those just entering the military profession, it gives good 
promise that those who have to teach should approach their subject 
with such thorough painstaking care as this young officer, or as 
Lieutenant Maurice, who holds another of these appointments. 
Lieutenant King has shown very fully — though we have not 
now space to follow him—that this use of cavalry must be 
in great part dependent on the nature of the country to be 
traversed, and that it is only where it is naturally open and clear 
from much enclosure that light horse alone can cover the front of 
an army effectually. In other cases there must of necessity be 
some modification of the free use of, and entire dependence on, 
this arm, and the experience of Continental plains cannot be 
applied directly in such a matter to the closely cultivated and 
subdivided districts of the South of England, where the hedgeless 
pastures and vast cornfields of Central Europe would hardly find 
themselves représented except on Salisbury Plain. Abstract as 
this last essay is, it will, like the others, well repay perusal, were 
it only to those interested in the subject of light cavalry and their 
employment in war. Of the still more vital question of the true 
use of modern infantry in action, and their proper training for it, 
we hope to speak hereafter separately. It would be doing injustice 
to the writers we are following to compress their varied and sug- 
gestive thoughts into a closing paragraph. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE CONGRESS AT COLOGNE. 


her Contemporary Review for this month contains two papers 
of unequal length and very unequal interest on the recent 
Congress ef Old Catholics at Cologne. Both have the advantage 
of recording the personal experience as well as testifying to the 

rsonal interest of the writers, who were themselves present at the 

ongress. But they look at the whole subject from very different 

ints of view ; and Dr. Littledale, who has discussed it much more 
ully than Mr. Hunt, appears to us also to have a clearer and 
more intelligent apprehension of its true bearings, and of the con- 
trolling influences which were at work in shaping the course of the 
movement. He points out, justly enough, what indeed we ven- 
tured to observe at the time, that a very inadequate account at 
best of the actual proceedings is supplied in any of the reports 
which appeared in English newspapers, while the oracular rodo- 
montade of the Times’ Correspondent at Berlin betrays something 
more than a profound unacquaintance alike with the policy and the 
first principles of the Old Catholic party. To blame their indecision 
and predict their speedy collapse because they have not at once 
thrown themselves into the arms of the Protestants is not only to 
mistake the entire character and scope of the movement, but to 
ignore its distinctive claim on public attention and its sole possi- 
bility of success. Such verdicts the writer before us holds to be 
“based on the bigotry of unbelief.” Both Ultramontanism and 
Protestantism, as religious systems, may be fairly assumed by this 
time to have said theirlast word. That they are mutually repulsive 
forces, not however without those subtle points of contact which 
so often bring extremes into undesired proximity with one 
another, is sufficiently notorious; and there was certainly no call 
for a fresh protest against the Romanizing elements of Catho- 
licism if it was simply to end in a reassertion of the gospel 
whether é Calvin or of Strauss. It is open, of course, to any 
German Catholic who so pleases to join one of the existing sects 
or schools of Protestant opinion, or, like Rongé, some twenty-five 
years ago, to construct a new one for himself. But in such an 
enterprise the elaborate machinery of congresses, manifestoes, and 
public appeals to the past tradition of the Church and 
the conscience of Catholic Christendom would be a work 
of supererogation, if not a positive encumbrance. More- 
over, to adopt this line would be simply to “transfer a certain 
number of names from one side of the equation to the other,” 
and to abandon all hope of effecting any change in the internal 
condition of the vast Latin communion. And it appears from 
Dr. Littledale’s report of Herr Bluntschli’s speech at the Congress 
that the German Protestants neither covet nor could accept the 
fellowship which the Old Catholics have been so etulanth de- 
nounced in some quarters for withholding. He told them plainly 
that his co-religionists were too hopelessly at issue among them- 
selves to have any platform to which they could invite a new 
contingent of recruits, and indeed did not consider union on any 
dogmatic basis, however broad, to be possible ordesirable. Moral 
sympathy was, he assured them, among Protestants the only 
practicable bond; and moral sympathy alone, it is hardly necessary 
to add, has never yet sufficed to hold together a religious body, 
and probably never will. If any notion of attempting to amal- 
gamate with the Evangelical or Reformed communities had crossed 
the minds of the leaders of the recent Congress—and there is no 
reason whatever for supposing that it did—the candid avowals of 
their most distinguished Protestant guest would have once for 
all effectually dispelled it. 

It will perhaps be objected that representatives of various 
separate communions were invited to take part in the Congress, 
and that a permanent Committee to discuss the question of re- 
union was actually appointed, And it is, no doubt, perfectly true 
that reunion is in one sense the terminus ad , though not the 
terminus a quo, of the movement. But it is a union to be 
if ascertained to be consistent with 

@ principles of the atholic programme, not the mere 
absorption by Protestantism of a fresh secession from 


The aim of the reforming party evidently is to purge the ‘ 

or to destroy it. It would seem that they adhere pertinacious; 

to the principle once avowed by Luther, and which they think 
it was his fundamental error to have afterwards forgotten, 
that the fuller the Church is of corruptions, the more close} 
they should cling to her, because to abandon her communig. 
is to abandon the last hope of cure; it is the surest means 
of rendering a functional disease organic. Friedrich cited the 
language of a German Protestant minister addressed to him. 
self:—* If you effect a few necessary reforms, you will swallow y 

Protestantism.” It was precisely, they conceive, owing to the 
defection of Protestant Europe that the reforms effected at Trent, 
which were in fact considerable, were insufficient in themselves, 
and still more insufficiently carried out. For it must be remem. 
bered that “ the Council of Trent was as genuine a fruit of the 
Reformation as the Synod of London.” There is obviously much 
reason in such a view of the case ; but we are not concerned here 
to discuss it on its merits. Dr. Littledale insists that this is, 
in fact, the point of view from which the Old Catholics regard 
the present crisis, as distinguished from the revolutionary schemes 
and aspirations which some critics have censured them for rejecting, 
and which others still more gratuitously have attributed to them; 
And the information about the Congress which he supplies from 
his own observation entirely bears him out in saying so, There was, 
he tells us, a small party which wished to break with Catholicism 
altogether, and there was another, more moderate, disposed at 
once to throw overboard all Latin traditions and Councils sub. 
sequent to the separation of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
The former party found one of its most prominent champions in 
Aloys Anton, of Vienna, who was not admitted to the Congress 
at all, while the two most conspicuous among those actually 
resent were Kaminski and Bauer. The Congress showed how 
ittle disposed it was to favour the designs of this party by de- 
clining to entertain the question of clerical marriage—though 
Father Hyacinthe, who was not invited, had presented himself in 
the hope of mooting it—and still more by its treatment of the 
motions brought forward by Bauer and Kaminski. Only three 
votes were given for Bauer's proposal to abolish clerical celibacy 
and confession, and only six for Kaminski’s proposal for at once 
introducing radical changes in the — of the Church, 
Micheud’s more moderate proposal to take the Seven General 
Councils, to the exclusion of all later Western Synods, as the 
sole basis for doctrine and discipline, obtained but sixty votes out 
of 400. The Congress of 1872 was no doubt an advance on the 
Congress of 1871, which was only feeling its way, whereas now 
the reunion ef Christendom, and a reform on the basis of the 
faith of the undivided Church, are openly avowed as the ultimate 
objects of the movement. But they are objects to be pursued by 
acting on the Roman Catholic Church from within, not, as in 
the case of the abortive attempt of Rongé, by creating a new 
schism, as the Ultramontane assailants of the movement had 
confidently foretold. Only from this point of view, which both 
Ultramontanes and Rationalists have failed to appreciate, is it 
possible even approximately to gauge the weight and import of 
the Old Catholic movement in Germany. 

It is not surprising after this to find that Dr. Littledale has 
formed a very different estimate from that of some newspaper 
critics in England of the amount of success hitherto achieved by 
the movement. To the common and rather shallow objection that 
it is merely an affair of professors and literati he replies 
enough that all great movements of the human mind, not at 
all excepting the Reformation itself, have had to begin with 
the thinking classes, and have only gradually filtrated down to the 
masses, And he adds that the transition from the purely intel- 
lectual to the popular stage has in the present case been un- 
usually rapid. “The Old Catholic movement has advanced 
in two years further than the Reformation did between the 
Council ‘of Pisa in 1409 and Luther’s Wittenberg theses of 
Cal Within little more than a year from the passing of the 

atican decrees the first Congress was held at Munich; and ~— 
after the lapse of barely another twelvemonth, “it has migrate 
from the refined atmosphere of a Court, University, and artist 
city to the busy throngs of a great commercial centre, which is 
also a Catholic city, and the most important one in the Rhenish 
and Westphalian district.” And the event has fully justified 
what might have seemed a bold venture. The private sessions of 
delegates comprised only about five hundred persons, but four or 
five thousand attended the public meetings, where the enthusiasm 
and unanimity of sentiment displayed could not fail to strike an 
observer. On the Sunday morning about three thousand attended 
the high mass at St. Pantaleon’s church, and the sermon preechet 
by Dr. Tangermann, an excommunicated priest. It looked as if 
the popular feeling at Cologne, one of the most Catholic cities 
Germany, was decidedly in fayour of the movement; it was 
least in favour of hearing patiently and attentively all that the 
leaders of the movement had to say for it. And this alone would 
be no slight augury of ultimate success. When your cause 8 
really a strong one, to have gained the ear of those you wish to 
influence is more than half the battle. 

The second paper on the Congress in the Contemporary, by the 
Rev. John Hunt, is chiefly valuable for its “undesigned coici- 
dence,” as Paley wonld have called it, with the narrative of facts 
contained in the first, The writer, indeed, approaches the subject 
from a different, not to say opposite, point of view, belonging, fs 
he does, to the most opposite party in the Church of England, 
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— 
pathy with the German movement is that of a thoroughgoing, 
- oma not narrow-minded or bitter, Protestant, and his theo- 
f imus has not unnaturally coloured his anticipations and 
of its future destiny. He considers Catholicism irredeemably 
corrupt, and hopes to see a large defection from its ranks, But as 
jo the facts, his testimony corroborates Dr. Littledale’s in almost 
every particular. He, too, thinks that the movement has hitherto 
ved a remarkable success; he fully admits that it has studiously 
Poudiated any sectarian or Protestant basis, and that it aims at 
internal reform of the Roman Catholic Church, not at separation. 
On some points he betrays an oe acquaintance with the 
motives of the Old Catholics and the most elementary rudiments 
of their theology ; as, for instance, when he says that their desire 
to have a bishop does not spring from any belief in apostolic suc- 
gession, a8 they are aware that consecration by non-infallibilist 
like those of the Church of Utrecht, would not on 
man Catholic principles convey the episcopal character. But 
his pronounced animus and his theological blunders give 
additional weight to his independent testimony to the actual facts 
of the case. The scornful and angry denunciations of the 
German bishops in their recent memorial, with the strange light 
thrown upon it by the letters which some of them had previously 
written in an exactly opposite sense, do but corroborate the evi- 
dence thus given to the importance and growing influence of the 
movement. That the Roman Curia is putting out its whole 
power to crush it, as Mr. Hunt observes, is perfectly true; but it 
is equally clear that, if it can hold its own for a few years longer, 
it must inevitably result in a substantial, though perhaps not an 
immediate, change of the present condition of the Latin 

Church. 


HOME RULE IN 1783. 


. am Home Rulers appear to be quite ready to meet Mr. Lowe 
on his own ground. It will be remembered that Mr. Lowe 
in his speech at Glasgow told an amusing story about Dr. Achmet 
and the Irish House of Commons. For some years a subsidy was 
granted to Dr. Achmet for his baths at Dublin, and the Doctor, in 
return, was extremely hospitable to members of the House. One 
night a party of too convivial legislators, on quitting the table, 
fell into the baths and were nearly drowned; and after this 
misadventure the subsidy was withdrawn. Mr. Lowe observed 
that probably Mr. Butt’s new Irish Parliament, if ever it came 
into existence, would behave very much after the fashion of the 
ald one, and he no doubt assumed that nothing worse could be 
said against such an institution than that it squandered public 
money in this manner. In the eyes of the Home Rulers, however, 
this liberality is rather a glory than a reproach. Mr. Butt has 
always been lavish in his promises of the unlimited assistance 
which would be given to all kinds of enterprise and industry in 
Ireland if Home Rule were once established; and some of his 
associates, accepting Mr. Lowe’s challenge, have gone back to 
the records of the Irish Parliament, and have made up an 
account of the bounties and subsidies which it generously 
scattered on all sides, as an encouraging example of what Home 
Rule once did, and, if re-established, would again do, for Ireland. 
In estimating the advantages of Home Rule, it is certainly worth 
while to remember that we have some historical experience to 
ge us on the subject. Down to 1782 the relation of Ire- 
to Great Britain was that of a colony or dependency, subject 
inall things to the mother-country. From 1782 to the abolition 
of the Irish Parliament in 1800 Ireland enjoyed, if that is the 
aight word, legislative independence. It is interesting to observe 
the way in which, during those ten years, the Irish Parliament 
went to work, and the use which it made of its independent autho- 
rity. Mr. Mooney, an enthusiastic supporter of Home Rule, has 
taken the proceedings of 1783, asa favourable specimen of wise and 
beneficent legislation. He undertakes to answer the stereotyped 
remark of lishmen that the Imperial Parliament serves the 
purposes of d just as well as a native Parliament would do, 
and to answer it, not by declamation, but by fi . We are 
bound to admit that Mr. Mooney fulfils his pledge. Nothing 
could be more conclusive than his simple arithmetical statement, 
and after reading it, it is impossible not to see that there are a 
) legac things which the old national Parliament did for 
d which there is not much chance of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment doing, The Irish Parliament didnot turn a deaf ear to the 
appeals of enterprising and ingenious men who proposed tu revive 
and extend the manufactures of the country. The Chancellor of 
dlency o oans of public money on the personal securit 
of insolvent fishermen ; thaw cold, 
ating expodioncy in the open-handed conduct of the Irish Par- 
en 
According to the accounts of 1783, it appears that nearly 
23,0001, was spent in premiums for encouraging the growth of 
hemp and flax, and over 27,000/. in premiums and bounties 
n linen manufactures; 15,000/. went to the Committee for the 
£ncouragement of Irish manufactures, to enable them to grant 
unties on the sale of wool, wool mixed, cotton mixed, thread, 
hea iron, copper, brass, &c. There was a smaller allowance 
to the Dublin Society for improvements in arts and manufactures. 
rts were handsomely encouraged by a system of bounties. 
Some 23,000/. was bestowed on fishing vessels ; and in the follow- 
ing year it was provided that the bounty on the export of linens 
should be confined to such vessels as were rigged with Irish sail- 


cloths. On cured fish exported from Ireland 4,000/. was paid; 
but Mr. Mooney has failed to observe that the general ese 4 
against Irish fishermen dates further back than our own day. e 
find in the debates a complaint that the Cork merchants treated 
Irish herrings very unfairly, disparaging their character, and cry- 
ing up foreign fish in a most unpatriotic way. It is suggested 
that the Cork merchants found the latter more profitable to deal 
in, as there were “ not only triple profits, but unpacking and new 
coopering, in which ae. they have the art of making five 
barrels out of four.” It is well known that Irish herrings at the 
present day maliciously refuse to be caught by Irishmen, although 
they rush eagerly into the nets of Scotchmen, Frenchmen, and 
Dutchmen; and this singular conduct is perhaps the result ofan here- 
ditary grud e for the slight put upon them by the Cork merchants. 
When Mr. Darwin gets as far as the emotional expression of fishes, 
we shall perhaps have some light thrownon this a uestion. 
The Irish Parliament had not only its fixed system of bounties 
and premiums, and its grants to public bodies for the promotion 
of arts and manufactures, but it had also generous handfuls to 
be scattered among the crowd of, we will not say beggars, but 
petitioners at its gates. On one occasion a member proposed that 
a friend of his should have a grant to help him yet ey and 
when this was refused, he said he did not see why he should not 
have his job as well as another. This remark led to a discussion 
on the meaning of the word job, and to some amusing definitions 
of it. One member observed that “ Self-interest was the father by 
whom Public Spirit had a numerous issue, distinguished by the name 
of Job.” The “ national legislation” of 1783 includes a great many 
money grants to Pages persons under the pretext of encouraging 
industry. We find that Robert Brooke, of County Kildare, who 
had, or thought he had, reason to call his place “ Prosperous,” got 
1,000/. to promote the cotton and corduroy manufacture, and 
1,250/. to encourage the cotton, kenting, and thread manufacture. 
The men of Balbriggan seem to have been particularly fortunate, 
for some reason or other, in courting the he of Parliament. 
George Hamilton of Balbriggan obtained 1,250/. for encouraging 
the cotton, kenting, and thread manufacture; Jeremiah Vickers 
and J. Page had 1,000/. for like objects; and Joseph Smith 
had 2,000/. to finish his stocking machinery. There was a 
grant of 1,000/, to the Earl of and T. Connolly to aid 
navigation on Lake Erne; 5o0o/. to John H. Ryan to build 
a smelting-house at Cronebawn, County Wicklow; 1,000/. for 
Adam Celelo h to work the coal mines and steam-machine 
on the lands of Doonam, Queen’s County; 2,000/. to J. Staples 
and J. Caulfield to enable them to erect a steam-engine at their 
collieries, Tyrone; 2,000/. to R. Talbot, Malahide, to enable 
him to complete his machinery; and so on. The Grand Canal 
Company obtained a loan of 50,0007. There are also numerous 
grants for what are now called local pu Dublin, for ex- 
ample, received 2,000/. to build a wall—this being an annual 
payment continued for many years—1,oool. for the gaol, and 
over 8,000. for the relief of the poor of the city and county. 
The poor of Cork received 4,000/. worth of oatmeal, and nearly 
as much in fuel. Our old friend, Dr. Achmet—an honest Irish- 
man under his beard and Oriental name—turns up in the votes of 
the year. He had 1,100/. “ to enable him to erect baths for the 
or,” but nothing is said about giving dinners to members of 
arliament. 

On turning to the debates for 1783 we find that on Novem- 
ber 11 the Attorney-General “made a few observations on the 
increased sums of money granted by Parliament for public works 
and manufactures, amounting to nearly half of the National Debt”; 
and he induced the House to confine its generosity within certain 
bounds, not, however, without strong protests from a member who 

an, ing back on a) ri . Mooney is 
delighted to see “ gifts and about on 
every side, as the husbandman scatters his good seed plentifully , 
over the fields,” but history is rather against his estimate of the 
value of these “blessed seeds.” In 1784 one of the patriots of 
that day might have been heard expressing doubts whether boun- 
ties and premiums really did much good. The manufactories 
which were thus encouraged were, he said, generally the 
ruin of those who set them up. It is needless to say 
that this unfortunate result was not owing to the incapacity 
of those who set up the manufactories, or to their disposition 
to trust rather to Parliamentary votes than to their own 
exertions and the revenues to be derived from customers, It was 
due solely to Saxon treachery and vindictiveness. No sooner 
was a manufactory started in Ireland than English dealers flooded 
the country with goods of the kind about to be manufactured— 
better g at lower prices than those of native production ; and 
so the enterprise was brought tothe ground. It is hinted in one 
of the debates that Irish industry suffered from habits of drinkin, 
among the working classes, but this frivolous objection was answ 
by a gentleman who was well acquainted with the North of Ireland, 
where a man would “drink a pint of whisky with as much ease as 
any of us would a glass of wine,” and yet where manufactories were 
particularly flourishing. Mr. Mooney, contrasting the happy past 
with the wretched present, remarks that the English Peleus 
now creates absentees, while “ the Irish Parliament kept the gentry 
revolving round the centre of honours, emoluments, and social 
connexions.” If he had read the debates of the old Parliament 
more carefully he would have found repeated se of the 
prevalence of absenteeism; and on one occasion a Bill was pro- 
posed for deducting twenty-five per cent. from all sums 
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remitted to absentee landlords. Mr. Mooney has no difficulty in 
proving to his own satisfaction that all the revenue of Ireland is 
now spent on “ mischievous pu ,” and of course he takes care 
to leave out of account the local taxation for Poor-law and sanitary 
P s. It is true that Balbriggan in these days is not allowed 
to dip its hands into the public purse, and that the Dr. Achmets 
have to provide themselves with turbans at the expense of their 
customers and not of theState. It may be doubted whether, even 
in Ireland, the majority of the people are anxious to disband the 
police, and to spend the money thus saved on grants to plausible 
adventurers and professional jobbers. The member of the Irish 
House of Commons who, in 1800, confessed that he had sold his 
pornos and thanked God he had a country to sell, was the 
na product’ of the system of promiscuous bribery, in the 
shape of grants and bounties, which had demoralized both the 
country and Parliament. 


A NEW USE FOR A PRIME MINISTER. 


t= strange are the functions which, in this land of freedom 
of ours, are sometimes laid upon our public men, great and 
small, We might say a word or two about such ceremonies as 
“ inaugurating ” statues, and opening parks, palaces, and so forth. 
But then these duties are most commonly laid upon those who, it 
is felt, ought to do something for the public, but whose duties are 
not very laid down by law or tradition. We now speak of 
those who really do the business of the country in its various 
departments, Maker and lower. We may perhaps have already 
told the story how a rural justice of the peace was once visited by 
a married couple who had got tired of one another, and called on 
him to divorce them on the spot. They were nota little surprised 
to find that his worship had no manner of power to help them. 
Functions if possible still more strange seem sometimes to be 
laid on public officers of higher degree. We have no doubt 
that if we could overhaul the letter-bag of any Cabinet Minister 
or other leading member of Parliament we should find all 
manner of people in various corners of the country beseeching 
him to do all kinds of things, possible and impossible, either 
for the public good or for their own particular advantage. But 
certainly a great officer of State was never put to a queerer 
use than the present First Lord of the Treasury has been in a 
small pamphlet now lying before us, headed The Right Honourable 
W. E. Gladstone and the Origin of Language. One does not see 
at first sight why the Prime Minister should be more called on to 
deal with the origin of language, or should be thought more 
capable of dealing with it, than the smallest man in the country. 
At all events we have had Prime Ministers whose views on such a 
matter we should expect to be passing strange. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this is part of the penalty which Mr. Gladstone pays for 
having written Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. However 
this may be, here is our old friend Mr. Morgan Kavanagh putting 
forth twenty-five pages addressed to Mr. Gladstone, in the hope, 
if we rightly understand the pamphlet, that his powers as a Prime 
Minister will somehow enable him to convince mankind that Mr. 
Kavanagh is a greaterscholar than Professor Miiller or M. Littré, and 
that the beginning of human speech was the process of saying O to 
the Sow We must let Mr. samen petition stand in his own 
words :— 

This letter is addressed to the ay Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
with the humble request that this learned gentleman will, for the sake of 
truth and literature, cause the writer’s work (“ Origin of Language and 
Myths”) to be investigated, and the result, whether favourable or adverse, 
to be made known. To take so great a liberty with the present Prime 
Minister of England is unusual, but.as the subject of the work just named is 
one of great importance, and as it does not fall within the reach of every 
understanding, and as the author, who is now sinking under the pressure of 
age and adversity, has spent some thirty years of his life in making the 
discovery which is the subject of his work, these circumstances will, it is 
hoped, account for and excuse the liberty he has‘taken. 

And if Mr. Gladstone can afford to give some minutes of his valuable 
time to the perusal of not more than some three or four of the following 

he will see enough to feel convinced that the investigation so earnestly 
wished for is not undeserving of his notice. 
Presently he adds :— 

Now there are not only many very enlightened gentlemen in private lifi 
but probably some would willingly ph with 
Mr. Gladstone’s wish if he were to request them to investigate the author’s 
discovery and favour him with their opinions. But if he could himself 
devote only one half-hour to such a task, no other investigator would be 
needed; and he would by so doing be rendering such a service to literature 
as could never with time be forgotten. 

We are really sorry to hear that Mr. Kavanagh is sinking under 
the pressure of age and adversity, but, after all, truth is truth, 
and age and adversity are no more excuse for talking nonsense 
than youth and prosperity. But what is it that Mr. Kavanagh 
wishes Mr. Gladstone to do? Two things seemingly; to read his 
book and to give half-an-hour, or at least a few minutes, to its 
consideration ; and also, if we have at all caught Mr. Kavanagh’s 
meaning, to cause his theory to be inquired into in some more 
formal way—perhaps by a Royal Commission or by a Select Com- 
mittee of one or both Houses of Parliament. Now supposing Mr. 
Gladstone does, what for aught we know he may have done long 
ago, devote only one half-hour to Mr. Kavanagh’s discovery about 
O, and supposing the result to be Mr. Gladstone’s entire conver- 
sion to the doctrine of O, what does Mr. Kavanagh expect to 
follow? Mr. Gladstone has himself before now put out his own 
theories on abstruse points of early history and mythology, and 


they have not been received without dissent by the whole 
world. Indeed there are those who venture to look On some 
Mr. Gladstone's own notions as only one degree less queer than My, 
Kavanagh’s notions. To be sure in those days Mr. Gladstone 
was not Prime Minister, but he had already held cflices only: ong 
degree inferior. Still perhaps a Colonial Secretary or a Chancellgp 
of the Exchequer has not the same means as a First Lord of the 
Treasury of causing things in’general to be investigated. At a) 
events Mr, Gladstone in his present position is prayed to cause 
the investigation to be made and the result to be made know, 
Mr. Kavanagh allows that “to take so great a liberty with the 
present Prime Minister of England is unusual ”—a form of w, 
which suggests that there have been other Prime Ministers with 
whom Mr. Kavanagh would have stood on less ceremony. 

us conceive, for instance, Lord Palmerston being implored toinquire 
into the nature and history of the letter O, and its relations to the 
sun and to human speech and human affairs in general. However 
unusual as the request may be, at all events in the case of the pre. 
sent Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone is entreated to give some 
minutes to three or four pages of Mr. Kavanagh, and, if he only 
does so, Mr. Kavanagh feels sure that the Commission will isgug, 
But if Mr. Gladstone can be got to give, instead of a few 
minutes, a whole half-hour, then, it seems, no Commission will 
be needed ; the investigation for which Mr. Kavanagh prays will 
have been made already by the Prime Minister himself. If My 
Gladstone cannot give the half-hour but only the few minutes, 
then Mr. Kavanagh would like to have the investigation rm 
ferred to some “very enlightened gentlemen in private life,” or 
to some learned societies. They would then, at Mr. Gladstone’s 
request, investigate Mr. Kavanagh’s discovery, and “ favour him” 
—whether Mr. Kavanagh or Mr. Gladstone is not very clear— 
“ with their opinions.” 

Now this is really, as we said before, a very odd use to which 
to put a man in Mr. Gladstone’s position. Mr. Gladstone is the 
chief adviser of the Crown and the leader of the House of 
Commons; but does that make it any part of his duty to in- 
quire into “ Man’s first Word”? There is something singularl 
grotesque in the state of mind in which a man could thi 
of applying to the chief Minister of the Crown on such a 
matter. ir. Kavanagh has an invention—at least in the 
elder sense of the word—and he has a grievance. Now we 
have no doubt that Mr. Gladstone and every other mem- 
ber of the Government is well nigh worried out of his life 
by people who have inventions and grievances. But we con- 
ceive that the inventions, wise or foolish, the grievances, well 
or ill founded, have to do with matters which may by some stretch 
of the imagination be conceived to come within the sphere of the 
Executive Government, or at all events within the sphere of the 
Legislature. Mr. Samuel Warren describes Mr. Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse as presenting two petitions to the House of Commons—one 

raying for a reform of the Eton Latin Grammar, the other pray- 
ing for a Commission to inquire into the cause of the tick in sheep, 
Now both these objects, wise or foolish, are at least possible, 
In the reign of Edward the Sixth—shall we please both sides 
if we call him the blessed and innocent tiger-cub ?—the use of a 

articular Latin Grammar was enforced by Royal Proclamation, and 
it is plain that, if the Lords and Commons were foolish enough, 
the same thing might be done again by Act of Parliament. An 
Oxford squib twenty years back describes a Professor as petitioni 
Lord John Russell, as he then was, to bring in a Bill to comgiball 
members of the University to attend his lectures and to hinder them 
from going tosleep. Of these two objects it is clear that the former 
might easily be secured by Act of Parliament, and so might the 
latter also, if the Act made it lawful for the Professor to resort to 
the curious arts of Hopkins the witch-finder. But Mr. Kavanagh 
goes further. If he wants anything at all, he wants Mr. Gladstone, 
as Prime Minister, in some way or other, to compel people to 
accept Mr. Kavanagh’s theories; otherwise there is no reason why 
he should appeal to Mr. Gladstone rather than to any other 
scholar. But what Mr. Kavanagh wants to be done is exactly 
what Mr. Gladstone or King Xerxes himself cannot do. An Act 
of Parliament might compel us to buy Mr. Kavanagh’s book; by 
a system of very strict domiciliary inspection it might even compel 
us to read it; if the Three Estates chose to play the part of 
Nebuchadnezzar or Diocletian, it might compel us, under 
sanctions, to say O to the sun with our lips; but no Act of Parlia- 
ment, no decree of all the despots of the earth, could compel us to 
think in our own hearts that Mr. Kavanagh’s doctrines are any- 
thing but nonsense. The confusion of ideas is amusing. A man 
who has an invention, wise or foolish, which it is at least possible 
that the Executive Government may be persuaded to make use of 
in some of its branches, may, with some show of reason, carry it 
to a Minister for his acceptance. So a man who has a grievance 
which it is possible that the Executive power, or in the extremest 
case the power of Parliament, may redress, may with some show 
of reason go and make his moan to those in authority. But here 
is Mr. Kavanagh; what he has found out is that man’s first 
was O addressed to the sun; his grievance is that he cannot get 
any one else to believe it, and that reviewers mock at his doctrine 
as nonsense. With this invention and this grievance he runs 
to Mr. Gladstone, in the evident belief that Mr. Gladstone, 
being Prime Minister, has some way of helping him which # 
not open to other people. In short, because he cannot persuade 
any one to join him in saying O to the sun he_ goes all by 
himself to say O to Mr. Gladstone. We should really like 
know what he expeets to come of his petition, Supposing Mr. 
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Gladstone himself, after the half-hour’s investigation, should refuse 
to’believe in the O dectrige. Supposing Mr. Gladstone should, 
after the few minutes’ investigation, prefer to entrust the further 
: oniry to the very enlightened gentlemen in private life; and 
supposing the v ewe gentlemen should decide against 
dhe O theory twill Mr. Kavanagh do? He cannot change 
pis mind, for he is bound at all hazards to go on saying O in both 
“When the author calls to mind the many happy re- 
gilts which did not come to him by chance, but were obtained 
by means of his discovery and its principles, he can no more 
doubt that such a discovery must be real than he can doubt in 
q future state of rewards and punishments.” But if, on the other 
hand, either Mr. Gladstone or the enlightened gentlemen should 
declare in favour of the O —- and should the doctrine ever 
be enforced by the terrors of the law, we at least shall hold it 
our duty to remain conscientious Nonconformists, and, instead 
of addressing either Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Kavanagh with the 
positive O, we must deliver our souls by its undoubted nega- 
ive No. 
ow great difficulty, we should think, which Mr. Gladstone will 
find, if he adopts the alternative of the few minutes’ study in person 
and of the further reference to enlightened gentlemen, will be 
a to the persons of whom the Committee should be formed. The 
enlightened gentlemen, it is to be remarked, are specially described 
as enlightened gentlemen in private life. This qualitication is 
haps intended to shut out certain classes of men whom Mr. 
vanagh seems to look on especially as his enemies. It would 
be hard to find a jury at once impartial and competent. The 
chief philologers of the day, the men who are likely to know, if 
ny one ever can know, what was man’s first word, would at 
once be challenged by Mr. Kavanagh as a matter of course. 
They have refused to Seite in Mr. Kavanagh, or perhaps they 
have never heard of him. At all events he has denounced them as 
a pack of bunglers, who know nothing of what they are talking 
about; and he om even put them into a kind of comedy, much as 
Aristophanes long did by Socrates, And it is plain, that if 
Mr. Kavanagh would refuse to be judged by Professors, he would 
still more ae refuse to be judged by reviewers. Against our 
anhappy class Mr. Kavanagh seems, perhaps not unnaturally, to 
have very great wrath indeed. Towards the end of his little 
hlet it turns out that his object in making his moan to Mr. 
Bisdstone is to claim protection against his reviewers, or at any 
rate against one particular reviewer. How Mr. Gladstone is to 
protect him we cannot guess, unless either by some general law 
against the press, or by some special privilegium for the benefit 
of the devotees of the letter O. At any rate Mr. Kavanagh shows 
amore intimate knowledge of the hidden mysteries of our calling 
than we can at all pretend to ourselves :— 
The protection claimed from Mr. Gladstone must be regarded as not 
sought for without good reason, when it is observed that there is, at the 
nt moment, a certain popular member of the press whom I happened 
® offend unknown to myself a great many years ago, and who has ever 
since done allin his power to injure me and mine. He has already, to my 
certain knowledge, reviewed my late work in five different journals of which 
the editors have been so simple as to become his dupes,or so mean as to 
allow th Ives to b his accomplices. For malevolence, gross misre- 
resentation, shallowness, ignorance, and palpable untruths, these reviews 
ve never been surpassed—perhaps not even equalled. 
Who this active and ubiquitous person may be we cannot even 
guess; but Mr. Kavanagh is good enough to tell us that it is 
not Professor Miiller, and it is not M. Littré, and we gather 
that it is not Sir Charles Dilke, because this malevolent being 
has reviewed Mr. Kavanagh in the J’all Mali Gazette, the Illus- 
trated Review, and the Atheneum, and for his review in the 
Atheneum Mr. Kavanagh thinks that Sir Charles Dilke will not 
return him many thanks. The same person has also a col- 
league in the Daily News, who seems to be as wicked as himself. 
All this is beyond us. We cannot pretend to any knowledge of 
the Illustrated Review; and we should think it @ priori unlikely 
that the same man should review Mr. Kavanagh both in the 
Pali Mail Gazette and in the Athenaum ; and we further know by 
experience that all surmises of this kind are pretty sure to be 
wrong. Nor does the matter greatly concern us. Mr. Kavanagh 
does not venture to say that the Saturday Review is one of the 
paseriten his relentless enemy wields the scourge with five 
es. We suppose however that our turn will come, as Mr, 
Kavanagh tells us that he is busy on his work called An Author his 
Own Reviewer, in which he is to notice all that has been said 
about him anywhere. We await our doom calmly; and mean- 
while we have refreshed ourselves with looking back to certain 
persons of great antiquity and oon who, like Mr, Kavanagh, 
were addicted to the saying of O. The Avschylean Eumenides, 
when called on by the shade of Klytaimnestra, answered by 
an wypyic—a cry of O. She rebuked them by the question 
“lac; which we may freely render “Is it O you're crying?” 
This expostulation drew forth only a second wypdc, but a second 
tebuke drew forth something far more terrible, a pvypi¢ dimdoic, 
fic, @ twofold and sharp cry of Au, or, as we are half tempted 
to spell it, Mew. Mr. Kavanagh, in his book and in his pam- 
phlet, has given us the first and the second wypéc. Is the 
Author his Own Reviewer to be a puypig dimdoic, 
Surely as great mysteries can be got out of pi as out of o. 
That it will deserve the epithet of dgi¢ we cannot doubt for a 
moment. Something very awful must be coming when Mr. 
faneh hes made up his mind so firmly as appears by the 
extract :— 


, }stand alone; and what can I do against a man who, with no regard fo, 


‘forms. 


truth, can, whenever he thinks fit, have a host of dupes or accomplices at 
his back. Literature belongs, however,.to us all, and we are all, for this 
reason, bound to oppose its adversaries, as much so as we are bound to 
oppose the enemies of public order, or our own private property against 
thieves. And every one to whose noble mind these sentiments are con- 
genial, will, I have reason to hope, call for fair play, and, respecting my 
pretensions, will also join with me in soliciting Mr. Gladstone to cause that 
inquiry to be made, which if once granted cannot but lead to certain 
victory. 


When Mr. Kavanagh has won the victory, what will be the 
form of his triumph? Conquerors have often taken titles as 
memorials of their conquests. There is one title which no one 
could so fittingly bear as Mr. Kavanagh. In the old state of 
things in France, there was a great family which bore the title of 
Marquis of O. What if the upshot of the whole matter should 
be for Mr. Gladstone to advise Her Majesty to bestow the same 
Peal truly “teres atque rotundus”—upon the house of 


REVIEWS. 


DARWIN ON EXPRESSION IN MAN AND ANIMALS.* 


UT of the inexhaustible stores of his observation of nature 
and his diffusive reading Mr. Darwin has given us another 
copious series of proofs from natural history, which, if no more 
than minor affluents of the main stream of the Origin of Species 
and the Descent of Man, he regards as illustrating the great law of 
the unity and continuity of life. Although dealing with a more 
limited and special class of phenomena than most of his earlier 
works, the present treatise readily connects itself with the 
general scheme of investigation and reasoning which has won for 
the author a distinctive name in the history of philosophy. Hi 
leading idea is that of tracing the law of evolution as displayed in, 
or accounting for, Expression or the play of features and gesture in 
man and animals—the inarticulate language, as it has been called, 
of the emotions. For the scientific basis of such an investigation it 
is necessary to go far down into the ultimate structure of organic 
life, and to study the manifestations of character in their simplest 
So long as man and all other animals are viewed as inde- 
pendent creations, an effectual stop is put, Mr. Darwin pleads, to 
such an attempt. ‘The inherent defect in the treatment of the 
subject by writers so able as Sir Charles Bell, Gratiolet, Duchenne, 
and others adduced by Mr. Darwin has always been, he considers, 
the taking for granted that species, man of course included, came 
into existence just as they are now, wholly distinct from each 
other. The tendency to draw as broadly as possible the distinc- 
tion between man and brutes led Sir Charles Bell to deny 
to the lower animals any expression beyond what might be 
referred more or less plainly to acts of volition or necessary 
instincts, their faces seeming to him to be chiefly capable of 
expressing merely rage or fear. The facial muscles in man he 
thought to be a special provision for the sole object of expression, 
and so far distinctive of humanity. But the simple fact that the 
anthropoid apes possess the same facial muscles that we do renders 
it most improbable, apart from any reference to teleology im general, 
that we were endowed with these muscles for any such purpose, 
still more that monkeys had special muscles given to them solely for 
the purpose of exhibiting their hideous grimaces, Since distinct uses 
can with much probability be assigned to almost all the facial 
muscles, we may look upon expression as but an incidental result 
of muscular or organic function. Mr. Darwin’s early inclination 
towards the doctrine of evolution, or the origin of man from 
lower forms, led him five-and-twenty years ago to regard the 
habit of expressing our Jeelings by certain movements, innate 
as it has now become, as having been in some manner gradually 
acquired at the first. Seeking back for the origin of move- 
ments of this kind, he in the first place was led to observe 
infants, as exhibiting emotions with extraordinary force, as well 
as with a simplicity and an absence of convention which cease 
with more mature years. Secondly, the insane had to be 
studied, being liable to “the strongest passions, and giving 
them uncontrolled vent. Dr. Duchenne’s ingenious application 
of photography, representing the effects of galvanism upon the 
facial muscles of an old man, gave some assistance towards dis- 
tinguishing varieties of expression. Less aid than was expected 
was found to be derived from the study of the great masters in 
painting and sculpture ; beauty in works of art excluding the display 
of strong facial muscles, and the story of the composition being 
generally told by accessories skilfully introduced. More important it 
was to ascertain how far the same expressions and gestures prevail 
among all races of mankind, especially among those who have 
associated but little with Europeans. With this view a list of 
sixteen questions was circulated by Mr. Darwin within the last 
five years, to which thirty-six answers have been received from 
missionaries, travellers, and other observers of aboriginal tribes, 
whose names are appended to Mr. Darwin’s introductory re- 
marks, The evidence thus accumulated has been supplemented 
by the close and keen observation of the author him- 
self through a wide range of animal life. It seemed to him 
of paramount importance to bestow all the attention possible upon 
the expression of the several passions in various animals, “not of 
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course as deciding how far in man certain expressions are charac- 
teristic of certain states of mind, but as affording the safest basis 
for generalization on the causes or the origin of the various 
movements of expression.” In observing animals we are not so 
likely to be biassed by our imagination, and we may feel sure that 
their expressions are not conventional. 

As the result of his observations Mr. Darwin has arrived at three 
principles, which appear to him to account for most of the ex- 
pressions used by man and the lower animals under the influence 
of various emotions and sensations. The first of these is the 
principle of serviceable associated habits. Movements which are 
of service in gratifying some desire, or in relieving some sensa- 
tion, become by repetition so habitual that they are performed, 
whether they are of any service or not, whenever the same desire 
or sensation is felt even in a very weak degree. Actions 
which were at first performed consciously become through 
habit and association reflex or automatic, the sensory-nerve 
cells exciting the motor-nerve cells without first communicating 
with those cells on which our consciousness and volition de- 
pend. Starting at the approach of danger, and blinking with the 
eyelids so as to protect the eyes, become perfectly spontaneous. 
Reflex actions, too, gained for one purpose, may be modified inde- 
pendently of the will or of habit, so as to serve for some other dis- 
tinct purpose; or they may be developed through natural selection. 
And they are thus often brought into play in connexion with move- 
ments expressive of emotion. When movements associated through 
habit with certain mental states are partially repressed by the will, 
the strictly involuntary muscles retain their action, and may. be 
highly expressive; and when, on the other hand, the will is 
relaxed, the voluntary muscles fail before them. Debility of the 
brain, Sir C. Bell remarked, is most shown in the case of those 
muscles which are in their natural condition most under the con- 
trol of the will. A further mode of expression arises when the 
checking of one habitual movement calls up another. 

The second principle is that of antithesis. When certain move- 
ments or gestures have been acquired as aforesaid, and have come to 
be habitually performed in connexion with a certain state of mind, 
there will then be a strange and involuntary tendency under the 
opposite state of mind todirectly opposite movements, whetherin any 
way serviceable ornot. Hence alone, Mr. Darwin thinks, can be ex- 
plained, not only the sudden and extreme changes of expression in 
the attitudes of animals, but many gestures used by savages or by 
the deaf and dumb. This antithesis in attitude from anger and 
defiance to affectionate crouching is illustrated by him in the case 
of the dog and the cat by means of photography. The Cistercian 
monks, among whom speaking was sinful, invented a gesture lan- 

age founded upon the principle of antithesis. It is clear that 
in this principle the will intervenes largely. Mr. Darwin is, 
however, less confident in referring expressive signs or gestures to 
the action of this principle than to his third originating cause, 
the direct agency of the nervous system. When the sensorium is 
strongly excited, nerve force is generated in great excess, and is 
transmitted in certain directions, determined by the connexion of 
the nerve cells, or, where the muscular system is concerned, by 
the nature of the movements of face or limb which correspond 
to each nervous — These are, at the first at least, inde- 
— of the will, or even of habit, though in later stages 

abit may have considerable play, inasmuch as nerve force 
tends to pass along accustomed channels. Mr. Darwin in- 
clines to think that what seem the most strictly involuntary 
actions, such as the bristling of the hair in fear or anger, may 
have been effected by the mysterious power of the will. He 
is far, however, from laying down dogmatic views upon the 
operation of these various agencies in causing or varying expres- 
sion, nor is he prepared to draw sharp lines between the action of 
his three elementary principles. Many phases or signs of expres- 
sion may partake, he considers, of all three, and may be referable 
to no single or direct physiological cause. The visible apparatus 
of expression may of course be taken as muscular; and he 
begins with laying down diagrams of the various muscles 
of the face in man, those in particular which are connected with 
the eyes and mouth. Drawings of animals by Mr. Riviére, Mr. 
T. W. Wood, and other artists are brought in to show the 
analogous = ay of emotion in brutes. A series of skilfully taken 
photographs, Mr. Rejlander, Herr Kindermann of Hamburg, 
and Dr. Wallich, in addition to those borrowed from Dr. 
Duchenne, gives vivid expression to the play of the features in 
laughter, weeping, and other manifestations of emotion or cha- 
racter. Suppose we take as an illustration the oblique or upturned 
eyebrows of a man suffering from grief or anxiety. Every one 
must be familiar, both from nature and works of art, with the 
“way in which the inner angle of the eyebrow is drawn up under 
this emotion, the forehead being contracted or wrinkled at the 
same time. Mr. Darwin evolves the origin of this involuntary 
movement through the same logical train of sequence by which we 
have seen him in his earlier and more elaborate works draw out 
the extraordinarily complex chain of laws which runs through 
natural history. When infants scream loudly from hunger or pain, 
the circulation is affected, and the eyes tend to become gorged 
with blood. In consequence the muscles surrounding the eyes 
are strongly contracted by an involuntary action as a pro- 
tection. This action, in the course of many generations, has 
become firmly fixed and inherited. With advancing years and 
culture the habit of screaming is partially repressed; but the 
muscles round the eyes still tend to contract whenever even 
slight distress is felt. Of these the pyramidal muscles of the 


| nose are less under the control of the will than the others 

their contraction can be checked ogly by that of the mm 
fascize of the frontal muscle. These latter fascie draw up the 
inner ends of the eyebrows, and wrinkle the forehead i the 
peculiar manner which we immediately recognize as the expres. 
sion of grief or anxiety. Mr. Darwin differs here . 
Duchenne, who insists upon the independent action of the « eo,. 
rugators.” The corrugations dwelt upon by our author are egsi} 
distinguishable from those of a simple frown. The muscles pyo. 
ducing them are known to artists as the “grief muscles,” They are 
not to be acted upon voluntarily without soméy practice, An 
extreme case of this power is shown in a young actor who 
for Dr. Duchenne’s camera, and in a girl specially photographed 
for Mr. Darwin. Studies of his own children have enabled him 
to observe the same effect to be produced by the action of stro 
light upon the eye. The drawing down of the corner of the mouth 
another sign of anxiety, is due to the contraction of muscles (depres 
sores auguli oris) which are also among those least subject to the 
control of the will. These having been brought into strong lay 
during infancy in many generations, it is easy to see that nerve 
force will tend to flow, on the principle of long associated habit, 
to these muscles whenever in after life even a slight feeling of 
distress is felt; and, being less controlled by the will, they may 
contract, when the expression known as being “down in the 
mouth ” will be given, the other features remuining inexpressive, 

Laughter and tears form media of expression which have been 
often subjected to analysis, but never with the same physiological 
minuteness and precision as in Mr. Darwin’s special chapters on 
the phenomena of the vaso-muscular and nervous systems. The 
excess of nervous energy produced by pleasure and enjoyment, 
passing on by an efflux through the motor nerves to various 
classes of the muscles, finds a vent in joyous merriment, dancing, 
clapping the hands, and, above all, in emissions of sound and 
motions of the zygomatic muscles which draw the mouth back- 
wards and upwards. From the manner in which the upper teeth 
are exposed in laughter and broad smiling Mr. Darwin cannot 
doubt that some of the muscles running to the upper lip are like. 
wise brought into moderate action. ‘The upper and lower or- 
bicular muscles of the eyes are at the same time more or less 
contracted, while the contractile force exerted upon the vessels or 
glands of the eye causes the same flow of tears in extreme 
laughter as in sorrow. Both laughing and weeping are seen in a 
minor degree in many of the lower animals. In children tears do 
not flow, Mr. Darwin assures us, at the first, but are induced by 
the effect of prolonged screaming in gorging the vessels of the 
eye. This suffusion leading at first consciously, and at last 
habitually, to the contraction of the muscles round the eyes in 
order to protect or relieve them, the lachrymal glands become 
affected through reflex action. ‘Thus, although in the first instance 
a merely incidental result, as purposeless as the secretion of tears 
from a blow outside the eye, or as a sneeze from bright light 
affecting the retina, we may understand how the shedding of 
tears serves as a natural relief to suffering. 

Among the special signs or media of expression dwelt upon by 
the author, we further single out the shrugging of the shoulders, as 
involuntarily indicative of helplessness and impotence, or as an 
attitude of apology. Mr. Rejlander’s photographs well convey the 
complex phases of this movement or gesture. Not only are the 
back or shoulders arched, but the forehead is wrinkled, and the 
elbows turned in to the sides, and the open palms thrown out- 
wards, with the fingers widely spread. Though more common 
with more demonstrative races, the shrug is seen in English 

eople of both sexes, as well as in those of French or Italian race. 

r. Darwin’s correspondents report it as common among tribes 
of well nigh every land. We confess ourselves less satistied with 
our author’s account of the origin of this gesture than with any 
other of his solutions of the manifold problems of expression. 
The explanation is simply sought by him in his principle of 
antithesis. A man indignant, defiant, resentful, as shown im the 
opposite pair of photographs given for the sake of contrast, holds 
his head erect, squares his shoulders, and expands his chest. His 
fists are clenched or p a weapon. It is simply in unconscious 
antithesis that the helpless or apologetic figure seems to say, “ What 
canI do?” “Treally could not help it.” The rationale of the 
attitude seems to our author as clear as that before adduced of the 
dog subsiding to the posture of crouching humility or affectionate 
fawning from that of threatening or defiance. We are surprised 
that Mr. Darwin’s keenness of analysis did not point out to him 
how much more directly it may be referred to his third principle, 
as being due to the constitution of the nervous system, anterior to 
will and habit. What, let us ask, are we to conceive the kind of 
attitude into which a man would unconsciously or automatically 
throw himself under the impression of a danger or a burden impend- 
ing on asudden, and overpowering in weight, or ofa feeling of guilt, 
not perhaps heinousin itself, but such as conventionally to disarm 
aman, and to be atoned for by simple apology? Under a sense 
like that of a crushing load ‘coming down, in what would the 
nervous instinct find a vent but in putting up the shoulders, the 
strongest part, to meet the weight, or to bear the blow felt to be 
merited—the head being at the same time drawn in somewhat 
after the instinct of a tortoise, and the shoulders, ifit were but pos 
sible, being drawn over the head? The hands would as nervously 
be thrown open and wide, in token of all means of resource, de- 
fence, or help, being cast aside. While upon this subject, we 
would draw attention to the same principle of instinctive, though 
more conscious, shrinking, as underlying a habit or gesture ® 
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ed and all but universal as the use of the right hand 
an in preference to the left. No reason for this pre- 
bas ever been found in anatomy or physiology ; and in 
of the lower animals, even the highest of the anthropo- 
hous races, has it ever been observed. Now we have but to 
consider how soon rimzeval man, in his habitual state of warfare 
snd violence, would be impressed by the fact that wounds in the 
‘on of the left side were more apt to be fatal than wounds 
on the right; and, learning to throw back the side of the heart 
in combat, he would give greater play and enhanced muscular 
vigour to the tight hand and arm and foot. The habit thus 
acquired would gradually pass on into the general uses of 
life, the preference becoming so marked as to make left-handed 
workers and fighters the exception. We are sorry that this 
icular kind of on gesture has not been held by Mr. 
Purwin to come within the scope of his argument or research. 
Upon allied phenomena, such as that of nodding, shaking the head 
in sign of assent or dissent, his powers of observation and analysis 
have been interestingly employed; and the causes and the signifi- 
cance of blushing, which form the concluding chapter of the 
book, are traced with much delicacy and truth of reasoning. Space 
fails us to go more at length into the store of information with re- 
gard to human or animal nature which he has to adduce or to 
explain. As @ kind of supplement or parergon to his more 
ound or systematic studies, as well as containing inex- 
Pesible matter of novel suggestion and curious thought, this 
little work will be found well worthy of the writer’s name. 


MR. STANLEY’S EXPEDITION.* 


NEWSPAPER Correspondent who had witnessed some 
A exciting scene in the American civil war would occasionally 
economize time by taking a special train and writing his narrative 
in the course of his homeward journey. Mr. Stanley’s account of 
his travels seems to have been composed under similar influences. 
His return to England is still fresh in our memories, and we know 
how much he has since had to go through in his capacity of lion, 
and moreover of lion with a certain doubt attaching to his claims. 
He has, however, found time already to produce a portly volume 
containing the record of his travels. A gentleman who writes in 
such hot haste is not likely to produce a work of great literary 
yalue. Mr. Stanley indeed has the facility of. expression of the 
genuine Correspondent, but he has scarcely aimed at more than 
the production of a series of lively, newspaper articles. He has of 
course fallen into some of the faults common to all such writers. 
His book would have been much better if it had been half its 

t length, and there are some passages in it which would 
ve been better for summary excision instead of compression. 
He may do well to be angry, buthe should not have indulged in 
nality. Dr. Kirk may deserve blame for his conduct to- 
wards Dr. Livingstone, and the members of the English expedition 
may deserve some severe criticism ; but it was scarcely necessary 
to treat us to personal descriptions of Dr. Kirk’s private life, or 
to lively portraits of Messrs. Dawson, Henn, and Newman. Still 
less can we see any excuse for the ridicule directed against the 
inoffensive Bishop Tozer. Mr. Stanley, in short, has descended 
rather too much to the style of the interviewer—a new product of 
American journalism to which we are not quite reconciled. We 
may add that, as Mr. Stanley ends by proclaiming — with the 
Geographical Society in a postscript, it would have been as well if 
he could have cut out some of the previous remarks, in which his 
bitterness—perhaps justifiable in itself—appears rather too plainly. 
The excellent Dr. Wolf published a list of errata to his travels, 
including such corrections as this—for “that execrable scoundrel 
So-and-So” read “ Mr. So-and-So.” Mr. Stanley seems to have 
adopted a device of a similar nature. He gives us both the abuse 
and the courteous withdrawal ; perhaps it would have been a better 
mode of withdrawal if he had ant omitted the abuse. 

We are willing, however, to follow his example. We have 
found fault with him ; and we are now pre to admit that we 
are quite reconciled, and to add that he has written a very good 
book. In spite of all defects, it is incomparably more lively than 
most books of African travel. The reader may follow him with 
unflagging interest from his start to his return, and will be disposed 
to part with him on excellent terms. Mr. Stanley is in some sort 
& new peeves, and he should remember his extreme novelty 
to English minds when he is angry that we failed to comprehend 
him at once. The loyalty which he bears to the New York 
Herald is really something surprising, and at first sight un- 
intelligible. It gradually dawns upon us that Mr. Stanley 

els towards Mr. Gordon Bennett what a Prussian officer 
might feel to Bismarck or Moltke. He is ready to go at a 
Moment’s notice, without asking reasons or calculating dan- 
oon any errand on which his euperior may despatch him. In 

ese days, when the old feudal ties have disappeared, and even 
military allegiance is ‘apt to be discriminating, it is refreshing to 
e the growth of a new variety of enthusiasm, and to discover 

that the proprietor of a daily newspaper may be served by his 
subordinates as blindly and eagerly as the most distinguished 
r of War. When we have reconciled ourselves to this new 
Conception, we are prepared to recognize many admirable qualities 
im Mr. Stanley. He is a brave, enterprising, and cheery traveller. 
is full of nervous energy down to the ends of his fingers. His 


irrepressible buoyancy sustains him under fevers, hardships, and 
desertions. He is, we suspect, a trifle hasty in his temper, and per- 
rather more demonstrative than En lish coolness would approve, 
and inclined to place a sufficiently high estimate on his own 
merits, Nor is he quite without his share of that odium geogra- 
phicum of which he speaks, and which leads every African traveller 
to have a few unnecessary raps at his predecessors. Still it would 
be most unjust not to acknowledge the respect and liking which 
we come to entertain for him; and we feel convinced that 
Mr. Gordon Bennett has only to order him to go to the 
North Pole, or to travel overland through the most difficult 
regions of Central Asia, in order to obtain the latest news from 
those regions, or to hear that his faithful supporter has perished 
in the attempt. 

The main outline of Mr. Stanley’s travels is of course alread 
familiar to our readers; and we shall not here discuss the robable 
significance of Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries. Mr. Stanley still 
holds that the great river Lualaba is the upper course of the Nile ; 
but he admits the difficulties in the way of that hypothesis, and would 
am be little surprised if it should turn out to be the Congo. 

hese, however, are questions with which Mr. Stanley’s book has. 
really little connexion. It is simply a narrative of the. highly 
dramatic incident of the discovery of Dr. Livingstone; and we 
know of no book of African travel which has a better story to tell, 
and few which, on the whole, tell their story more graphically. 
The narrative naturally falls into three First there is Mr. 
Stanley’s journey from the coast to the c ing town of Unyan- 
yembe, the half-way house to Ujiji. Secondly, there are the adven- 
tures which befell Mr. Stanley in forcing his way past hostile 
tribes from Unyanyembe to Ujiji; and, thirdly, there is the resi- 
dence with Dr. Livingstone, and the return to thecoast. The three 
parts, it may be said, rise successively in interest. The first divi- 
sion of the book reflects only too closely the dreary monotony of 
African travel. No literary skill which has hitherto been ap Tied 
to the task is suffi@nt to enliven the description of how you left a 
village of dirty negroes in the morning, and struggled through 
swamps all day, and crossed a river swarming with hippopotami, and 
approached a wood where there were elephants, and finally got to 
another village of dirty negroes in the evening. It is only fair to. 
remember that, if the record is dull, the reality must have been 
duller still. Mr. Stanley, travelling in the rainy season, of course 
came in for depressing attacks of fever which did not enliven the 
prospect. He was rash enough to take two horses with him, in 
spite of, or, as the reader is apt to fancy, because of, the warnin 
of Dr. Kirk. These poe animals insisted upon dying within 
fifteen hours of each other, and thereby not only putting Mr. 
Stanley to much inconvenience, but perversely fulfilling Dr. 
Kirk’s predictions. He had, indeed, the melancholy satisfaction 
of cutting them open, in order to prove that they did not, as Dr. 
Kirk said they would, die of the attacks of the tsetse fly; but at 
any rate they died, and Mr. Stanley is forced to console himself 
by declaring that on another occasion he would take four 
instead of two. A far more unfortunate mistake was that 
Mr. Stanley took with him two English servants who had 
some of what we fear must be called our national defects. 
They grumbled incessantly; they wasted the funds entrusted 
to hn extravagantly ; they indulged in debauchery whenever 
they had a chance; and, finally, they had to be left behind, and 
died before Mr. Stanley’s return. One of them, moreover, took an 
opportunity of firing a bullet one night through Mr. Stanley’s tent 
within a foot of his head, though it did not ee appear whether 
he was drunk, mad, or simply ferocious. uneducated man 
who easily gives way to despondency, and is not buoyed up by the 
same ambition as his employer, is apt to be a useless encumbrance 
under such circumstances. ‘The struggle in Mr. Stanley’s mind 
between intense disgust at these men’s various delinquencies and a 
certain feeling of pathos at the melancholy end of their career has 
a certain grimly Soaveneen effect. They were scoundrels, it is 
probable, but one forgives much to a dead scoundrel when he is 
your nearest blood relation in an African desert. Mr. Stanley, 
reached Unyanyembe with tolerable rapidity, in spite of faith- 
less natives, drunken Englishmen, troublesome chiefs, flooded 
rivers, fever, ants, earwigs, and tsetse flies. At the end of the 
first act of his troubles he was unfortunately brought into a 
fresh set of difficulties. A black Napoleon, as he him, one 
Mirambo, was marauding in the country between Unyanyembe 
and Ujiji. The Arab merchants at Unyanyembe were marchi 
out to fight him, and Mr. Stanley, rightly or not, considered it 
advisable to join them. In case of success he would be able to 
push straight for Ujiji. Unluckily for him, one detachment 
fell into an ambush dexterously pre by Mirambo. All 
the rest immediately ran away, and, but for the fidelity 
of an Arab boy, Mr. Stanley would have been left be- 
hind, and in all probability skull would at the present 
moment have been ornamenting a tree in the African forests. He 
returned, however, in safety, with the “ consolation ”—such as it 
was—that he had “ done his duty by the Arabs,” and proceeded 
to make a push for Ujiji by a different route. 

The second a ot Mr. Stanley’s expedition seems to have 
been a good deal easier than the first, the main difficulty 
being caused by the primitive mode of levying tolls in favour 
with the negro chiefs. They extorted so much that he was 
in a fair way of being be d by the time he could reach 
his destination. Luckily, however, he escaped by a judicious 
flank march from the most pressing demands, and ultimatel 
marched into Ujiji with the stars and stripes flying above his 
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head, and had the now celebrated interview with Dr. Living- 
stone. It was a proud moment, and one in which he had a good 
right to be proud, and the subsequent description of his inter- 
course with the great traveller is exceedingly interesting and very 
well told. The ‘warm enthusiasm which he expresses is pleasant 
and creditable. Asa rule, travellers hate each other; and when 
one endeavours to realize the position in which they are placed in 
Central Africa, living in total absence of communication with 
other civilized beings, worn down by fever, devoured by vermin, 
covered with dirt, and with little to do but to quarrel, one 
must admit that there is great excuse for them. e should 
certainly make every allowance for any peevish expressions 
which may have escaped Dr. Livingstone himself. All Mr. 
Stanley's ill-feeling, however, such as there is, finds vent 
in his ing hits at Captain Burton and certain “ easy-chair 

wographers ” and magnates of the Geographical Society. Of 

ivingstone he has nothing to say except words expressive of 
almost filial affection. He grants, indeed, that his hero is “ not an 
angel, but he ey that being as nearly as the nature of a 
living man will allow.” ‘We may, he says, analyse any point in 
his character carefully, and he would “challenge any man to find 
a fault in it.” Of his gentleness, generosity, hopefulness, courage, 
and humour he is never tired of talking. Mr. Stanley often heard 
his servants discussing their respective merits. ‘ Your master,” 
they said to Livingstone’s, “is a very good man; he does not 
beat you; but ours—oh! he is sharp, hot as fire.” In which, in- 
deed, there appears to be a good deal of truth, for Mr. Stanley 
tells us, with his usual frankness, how often he found occasion to 
use the argumentum baculinum, and what excellent effects it pro- 
duced. In one instance he had even to apply it to a woman, but 
that was when the lady in question took to screaming at the top 
of her voice whilst the party was trying to sneak unobserved past 
a hostile village, and we have no doubt that Mr. Stanley was quite 
justified. After exploring the head of Lake Tanganika, and set- 
tling the important point that the rivers there flowed into, in- 
stead of from, the lake, Mr. Stanley escorted Livingstone back to 
Unyanyembe, and then, after a pathetic leavetaking, returned to 
the coast. We need not dwell upon the history of the English 
expedition which he met—a rather unpleasant topic to say the 
least of it—nor on his expectations of a welcome from Englishmen, 
and the fulfilment which they were destined to meet. Upon all 
these matters, as Mr. Stanley now expresses himself as satisfied, 
the less said the better. "Whatever suspicions may naturally have 
existed, and whatever bitterness may have been produced, we are 
at least glad to acknowledge that Mr. Stanley has performed his 
task with most creditable energy and courage. It is more to the 
purpose to add here that his book well deserves reading, in spite 
of the faults we have noticed, and we wish that the New York 
Herald may find Correspondents equally capable and devoted 
if it will direct them to equally good services. The American 
people have a reputation for turning their hands to anything with 
strange versatility and success, and certainly Mr. Stanley seems in 
that respect to be an excellent specimen of the race. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH.* 


HESE two thin books have set us a-thinking, and the matter 

of our thought is whether anybody can be taught to write 
good English by the help of rules printed in a book. We have no 
doubt that both our authors know much more about the matter 
than we do; Mr. Sergeant especially, who begins by saying that 
he has had “aconsiderable experience in teaching my mother- 
tongue,” and that this experience “has led him to think that a 
book bridging over the gulf between English grammar and com- 
sition is a great desideratum ”—which we believe means in 
glish that it is a thing very much wanted. Mr. Sergeant 
has seemingly undertaken to bridge the gulf for the benetit of 
Competitive Students. Mr. Abbott, who does not throw off with 
a metaphor, seems to write for a more intelligible class—namely, 
the boys of the City of London School. Now schoolboys are 
human, and we know something about them; but Competitive 
Students and competitive anything always fill us with dread ; they 
carry us so utterly out of our own world into a region where we 
feel as if we ourselves needed a special competitive geography 
book to show us the way about. But both books suggest the same 
thought—whether anybody is likely to be taught to write good 
English by either of them. The case is something like the ques- 
tion as to the usefulness of judicial oaths. It is certain that there 
are two classes of people with whom an oath is altogether need- 
less, There are those who are so good and those who are so bad 
that their plain word and their oath are in each case of exactly 
the same value. But there seems to be an intermediate class 
with whom the oath does serve a practical purpose. These 
are those whose conscience draws the Dus at a point where they 
have no scruple about common lying, but where they are frightened 
at the notion of a false oath. So we feel certain that those who 
write English really well did not learn to write it by getting up a 
number of rules and divisions and subdivisions, each furnished 
with a hard name. On the other hand, we feel equally 
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sure that there is another class whom no amount @aank 
could ever persuade to write clear and unaffected, op ¢ 
grammatical, English. There are those in whom nature Ny 
strong that for them rules are needless, and there are Sek 
whom another kind of nature is so strong that on them ~ 
would be thrown away. But there may very likely here too be 
an intermediate class, and, for aught we know, that class ma be 
found among Competitive Students. But we may be allowed 
wonder at the state of. mind of those who are likely to Write 
better English for being told that “ the substantival noun-phrage j 
equivalent to a substantive enlarged by apposition or attribution, 
or both,” or that “when co-ordinate sentences are connected by 
adversative conjunctions, and they are not both compler 
should be written as a compound sentence.” We dare gay 
these rules may be intelligible to Competitive Students; to ys 
they give no idea whatever, nor do we learn any more when 
we are told that the “simple substantive” pledge may by 
“enlarged by a participial phrase” into “heaven's inviolable 
pledge of mercy, the rainbow, emerging from the mist, with it, 
mingling hues.” Mr. Sergeant goes on to tell us that “thogs 
fifteen words are equivalent to a single substantive, and may 
| in any part of a sentence where a substantive is admissible ; that 
is, as the subject, the completion of the predicate, or forming part 

of the extension of the predicate.” Our one feeling on reading al] 
| this is that the brain of the Competitive Student which cap 
| carry it all off without being addled must be so much 
stronger than our own that we are inclined to cr Eavropods 
| xpog ide, and to ask of Mr. Sergeant, who, as he bridges over 
| gulfs, may be thought to be a kind of Pontifex, with what rites 
| we may best offer up a cock, or whatever may be the proper victim, 
to the presiding deity of competition. 

Mr. Abbott, we are bound to say, writes in a very different wa 
| from Mr. Sergeant, and is far more intelligible and practi 
| Many of his rules are very plain and to the purpose. Such arethe 
very first three with which he starts :—“ Use words in their proper 
sense”; “Avoid exaggerations ” ; “ Avoid useless circumlocutions 
and ‘fine writing.’” Under this last head Mr. Abbott says :— 

“ Her Majesty here partook of lunch.” Write “lunched.” 


This involves the question—one too deep for us to risk an opinion 
about it—whether the English tongue contains such a verb as “to 
lunch.” But we can quite agree with Mr. Abbott when he adds, 
“* partook of’ implics sharing, and is incorrect as well as lengthy” 
So we heartily go along with Mr. Abbott when he tells his pupils 
“do not use ‘apex’ for ‘top,’ ‘species’ for ‘kind,’ ‘ individual’ 
for ‘man,’ ‘ assist’ for ‘help,’ &c.” But why does he not sumall 
this up in the one rule “ Write English”? Write English, we 
should say, if we were talking to the boys of the City of London 
School; for we should hope that they might understand us, what- 
ever “ Competitive Students” might do. Write English, we should 
say, both because it is English and also in order to carry out your 
master’s purpose “ How to write clearly.” One main objection tothe 
Latinized class of words is that—when used otherwise than in their 
roper place as strictly technical terms—they have no real meaning. 
hen a man uses an English word, it at once gives him its own 
meaning, and he does not use it unless it really expresses his 
meaning. The Latin word, which does not directly convey any 
meaning, is simply an excuse for vagueness. No one would say 
“One man in ten of the army was killed,” unless he really meant 
that it was so. But he says “The army was decimated,” when he 
does not at all mean that the army really was decimated in the 
technical sense of the word—when all that he means is to say some 
thing that sounds big and means nothing in particular. Mr. 
Abbott has lost a good opportunity for preaching on this text 
Mr. Sergeant’s reason for writing English is somewhat curious 
“ Brevity,” he assures us, “ is the soul of wit”; an ancient saying 
which he goes on to translate—some might say to cut its throat in 
the process—into “It is certainly one of the principal elements 
in the attainment of elegance.” Mr. Sergeant goes on to give 
several rules for the attainment of this principal element of 
elegance, and one of them is, “ Generally speaking, Saxon words 
are briefer than those of foreign introduction.” A “Saxon” 
would have said “shorter,” which however is no shorter than 
“briefer,” but. he might have gained something by turning “of 
foreign introduction ” into “outlandish.” But the odd thing is 
the note which Mr. Sergeant adds here—“ Of course excepting 
words introduced to express ideas foreign to the Saxon mind.” 
We gather then that “Saxon” words are shorter or briefer 
than words of foreign introduction, with one exception— 
namely, that class of words of foreign introduction which are 
introduced to express ideas foreign to the Saxon mind. These 
last, it would seem, are equally brief with the natural Saxon 
words; that is to say, according to Mr. Sergeant, a man 
better say “ begin ” than “commence,” because “ begin ” is briefer 
than “commence,” both of them expressing an idea which is cer 
tainly not foreign to the Saxon mind. We should have thought 
that in this case the English and the foreign were pretty much of the 
same length, and that, on whatever grounds we may prefer the use 
of the English word, it cannot be on the mere ground of its being 
shorter. But when we come to words expressing ideas foreign #0 
the Saxon mind, words we suppose like “ surveillance,” “espiol- 
age,” or again “individuality”—perhaps we should not add 
“impecuniosity,” for a Saxon may be geldless as well as another 
man—we should have thought that, in the case of some 0 
at least, their mere length was part of the objection to them. 
Mr. Sergeant assures us that they are equally brief with the Saxaa 
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gords themselves. We feel that these things are — us, but 
gill we should like to know what Mr. Sergeant thinks about Mr. 
in’s “ vigorous Saxon ” word “ mob.” 
. Sergeant has several rules for “Clearness of Language,” 
of which, for minds of our capacity at least, themselves 
need an interpreter. We do not feel that we should write any 
for being told that “the sense must not be diluted or 
obscured by the multiplication of circumstances and particulars.” 
This we are told is “ prolixity,” and it is a “ fault ” which “ para- 
phrase frequently incurs.” We do not know much about “ para- 
phrase,” nor do we exactly understand the proces$ called 
Sjneurring a fault.” But we remember a little book called the 
Art of Paraphrasing, which was in other words the art of turning 


rgeant, “ paraphrase” only “frequently 
incurs” one fault, while “ euphemism” “usually incurs” three 
faults all at once. But then “ euphemism” is somewhat oddly 

to be “ fine or affected writing.” Does Mr. Sergeant con- 
found “ euphemism” and “ euphuism,” as many people confound 
“ ’ and “appendage,” “ predicate” and “ predict.” 
Another Tule of clearness is more amazing still :— 

Present participles used as substantives are especially to be avoided ; 
except when they express familiar actions of everyday life, such as hunting, 
dancing. 

Isit possible that, even among Competitive Students or Competi- 

tive Students’ teachers, people can be so utterly in the blackness of 

darkness as to think that “hunting” and “dancing” are 
iciples ? 

We tun to Mr. Abbott. At the end of his book he gives 
“ Exercises” and “ Continuous Exercises,” which consist mainly 
of extracts from various writers, good and bad, which are to be 

ed up into what is held to be a better style. We must say 
eth Abbott has hardly shown himself up to the mark for 
improving on Clarendon. Every one knows Clarendon’s style ; his 
sentences are very long; each might, as a rule, have been very 
well cut up into two or three. Still there is very seldom any 
doubt as to his meaning; and he at least writes as was natural to 
him to write; he is not affected; he is not even artificial. We 
see no improvement whatever when Mr. Abbott goes about to 
translate ion into smart modern English. Least of all 
can there be any good in taking passages where Clarendon speaks 
accurately rar mag to the geography and politics of his own 
time and altering them according to the result of Mr. Abbott’s 
study of the modern map. Nathaniel Fiennes had, according to 
Clarendon, “ spent his time abroad in Geneva and among the 
cantons of Switzerland,” Clarendon,. writing before people had 
begun to climb Alps, understood the politics of Switzerland and 
the neighbouring States; lie knew the difference between Con- 
federates, Allies; and Subjects, and he accurately distinguished 
between the Cantons and the allied commonwealth of Geneva. 
Mr. Abbott seemingly thinks this distinction contrary to the 
“principle of suspense,” whatever that is, and changes Clarendon’s 
words into “ He afterwards spent some time in Geneva and in 
other parts of Switzerland ”—a description which may, for aught 
we know, be more according to the correct rules of composition, 
but which yyw a political state of things which did not exist in 
- time of Nathaniel Fiennes, nor at any time up to the year 
1815. 

Our doubt is whether the art of writing good end clear 
English can be learned out of a book, or can be learned at all 
except by long and somewhat painful practice. We have no 
doubt that a good teacher can do a good deal—we have no doubt 
that Mr. Abbott himself can do a good deal—by pointing out in 
his pupil’s exercises where an outlandish word without any 

tinct meaning may be exchanged into an English word 
With a distinct meaning, and where a long involved sentence 
may be well cut up into two or three. But this is one of the 
cases in which, as it seems to us, though the teacher may do 
agreat deal, and though the learner himself may do still more, 

rules printed in a book will do very little indeed. And the 
er the names given to the rules the less good they will do. 
Mr, Abbott is therefore likely to do more good than Mr. Sergeant, 
because his rules are at once more sensible in themselves and 
less cumbered with queer out-of-the-way. names. But we doubt 
whether any book of the kind can be of any very great use, 
surely runs through all these books a certain confusion 
een the notions of composition and grammar. Grammar can 
bereduced to fixed rules, On most strictly grammatical points 
all people who speak the same language are ed; on them there 
sno controversy between us and the Daily Telegraph. But when we 
get to composition as distinguished from grammar, we get into the 
Tegion of tact and taste, and of a great many other influences which 
are not so capable of being detined by rules in a book. In some 
tases there is room for real differences of opinion, and we con- 
stantly feel that a thing is right or wrong without being able to 
pe Teasons for feeling so into the shape of a definite rule. 
will suspect then that Mr. Abbott himself as a living teacher 
i be able to do his boys more good than he can do by means of 
payors As for Mr. Sergeant and the Competitive Students, we 
that they are out of our line altogether. 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS.* 


Me TROLLOPE is himself again in The Eustace Diamonds, 
though perhaps it is his most cynical self. Having appa- 
rently set himself to draw a rival to Becky Sharpe, he has. spared 
no pains, and has thrown his whole power of analysis into the 
delineation. His Lizzie stands out a distinct, strongly marked 
image and type, and will live among his characters. Whether 
she is worth the pains is another question. Of his ideal lawyer, 
Mr. Dove, it is said that he did the honest attorney good ser- 
vice in helping to preserve him from the worst of all diseases, 
a low idea of humanity. We are by no means sure that Mr. 
Trollope confers this service on his readers. If'it were not for 
his lawyers and police officers, his “ hungry, close-fisted ” Lord 
Fawn, one or two colourless characters, and a few old friends 
who act as chorus, we should feel ourselves in very bad company 
throughout. Here is a girl of two-and-twenty, beautiful, rich, 
well born, and clever—in some men’s opinions ainaly the cleverest 
and handsomest woman in England—who cannot keep herself out 
of the police-court; while the companions she chooses, all more or 
less people of fashion and condition, and received in the highest 
circles, live under the suspicion, alike of the reader and of each 
other, of having been engaged in theft in conjunction with pro- 
fessional thieves. We allow that the moral declares itself unmis- 
takably. Honesty is proved to be the best policy. The owner 
of so many fascinations ends by bringing them all to a bad 
market. Our old friend the Duke of Omnium, fast dropping into 
second childhood, has sense enough left to foresee that she has 
not a good time before her. The lesson is clear enough, but it is 
taught at some cost to the reader's finer sensibilities, 

Lizzie certainly is well drawn. The attorney's summary of her 
character, “a dishonest, lying, evil-minded harpy,” is not really too 
severe; but there is a companionableness, a life and spirit, about her 
which keeps her within the bounds of humanity, She likes moore | 
and making confidences, and saying 3 she is capable 
keen enjoyment in the exercise of her powers, whether she is 
abusing her absent acquaintances in select epithets, which is her 
notion of friendship, or following the hounds at the risk of her 
neck in the hunting-field. She longs to confide in her associates, 
only it is not in her nature to trust a@voman. Her designs are 
not colossal. A secret is a real burden. She is not too clever; and 
the use she makes of her ignorance is a feminine feature. A 
great many women would have utilized their ignorance of law 
as she does, and stuck to the diamonds with a like pertinacity. 
Her lies are not always deliberate, “ only she would not have said 
a thing so often if she had fully believed it true.” Actress 
as she is, “always bent on making things seem other than they are,” 
she is humble about her acting, and does not expectto be believed 
without a great deal of gn being alive to the fact that her 
rival’s truth is more telling than her imitation, and wishing she 
could act better. It is probably natural that, being what she is, she 
should not be able to distinguish a gentleman from a. “cad,” 
though the extent of her want of discernment is surely pushed 
to an absurdity. agen» it is also natural that, viewing all 
things solely in their relation to herself, she should be so v 
willing to throw over her ideal lover, the type of the d 
but unscrupulous Corsair, according to the fancy or need of the 
hour. The man who is to go shares with her in the diamond 
necklace is necessarily of another sort from him who is to land 
her high, dry, and respectable in an assured position. 

On the whole, we do not find ourselves quarrelling with Lizzie 
as we do with the man whom, for want of a better one, we must 
call the hero of the story ; the finest fellow of his set, a dashing 
rider, a Parliamentary orator, and most in favour with the ladies, 
He is-a double lover, doing duty in this capacity both to the false 
and the true Florime! almost to the last-chapter, With Mr. Trol- 
lope constancy is becoming more and more an affair of sex; 
his virtuous typical woman has come at last to love her lover as 
a dog loves a bone. There may be wretched pickings, or, as in 
this case, no pickings at all on it, butit is the dog’s bone; he won’t 
let it go, and snaps and snarls on all who would touch it. We 
can only suppose that Mr. Trollope was too busy with his heroine, 
too much engaged in illustrating the fascination of beauty in a 
designing woman, to know quite what he was about, or to realize 
the very contemptible figure which he has made his hero cut. 
To be sure he is perpetually apologizing for him; saying, You 
are shocked at these things in a story; you call it bad; but in 
real life men who pass for good—men quite equal to the average 
—do them. Men in real life are made fools of by a pretty 
woman, and follow her leading like the fool to the correction 
of the stocks, But Frank Greystock does much worse than 
this. Knowing what Lizzie is ete while ignorant of what she 
does), hearing constently from her own lips the avowal that he 
himself has her heart, receiving and returning her caresses, which 
he knows to have been watched and noted by unfriendly eyes, 
he yet endeavours to force Lord Fawn into the fulfilment of an en- 
gagement which in an evil moment he had entered into with her, 
and from which her conduct about the necklace justified him in 
withdrawing. And this he does in the teeth of Lizzie’s assurances 
that she hates and despises Lord Fawn, and that, if she marries for 
love, it is not the peer, but Frank himself, who must be her hus- 
band. In the first volume we find the two together, and Lizzie 

“Tam nota patient Grisel, who can content myself with heaping benefits 
By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman 
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on those who injure me, and then thinking they are coals of fire. Lucy 
Morris is one of that sort.” 

Frank ought to have resented the attack, but he did not. 

“T have no such tame virtues. I'll tell him to his face what he is. Vl 
lead him such a life that he shall be sick of the very name of necklace.” 

“ You cannot ask him to marry you.” 

“TI will. What, not ask a man to keep his promise when you are engaged 
tohim? I am not going to be such a girl as that.” 

“ Do you love him then ?” 

“Love him! I hate and despise him. I always despised him, and now I 
hate him.” 

“ And yet you would marry him? ” 
But Lizzie at this time avows that she only wants to bring her re- 
cusant lover to her feet. “ Marry him! I would not touch him with 
a pair of tongs!” And as she says this she is holding her cousin 
fast by the hand. Nevertheless in the third volume we find Frank 
still bent on bringing Lord Fawn to the point, being, as it seems 
to the reader, moved to this resolution not solely in the interests 
of his wicked cousin, but from political antipathies. ‘On the 
ae of Frank Greystock there was certainly no desire to let the 

nder-Secretary escape.” He still chose to think he had no right 
to judge the lady’s conduct, “ willingly displayed alacrity in per- 
secuting his lordship, and had not been altogether without hope 
that he might drive the two into a marriage yet.” Nor is this 
the head and front of Frank’s offending; all the while that he is 
receiving Lizzie’s Ps ngs and dancing attendance upon her he is 
engaged to Lucy Morris, an orphan patronized by his family, and 
now governess in old Lady Fawn’s family; and the state of thin 
throughout the novel is this:—He proposes to Lucy and is 
rapturously accepted ee | soon in the first volume, and marries 
her at the end of the third ; but all the intermediate love-making 
and philandering, of which there is a great deal, is with Lizzie. 
He never tries to see Lucy, who lives, we think, in the next 
street ; sends her only dull, short, unwilling notes at very rare 
intervals; while he sees Lizzie every day, writes to her, advises 
her, constitutes himself her champion, and is always thinking 
whether he shall throw Lucy over, and marry Lizzie. Not 
because he really loves her—he frankly owns to himself that 
she is false and selfish—but because her four thousand a year 
would be convenient to further his ambition. Lucy Morris is 
driven by his utter neglegs to give him } in her own mind; 
but at the first word, or indeed before the first word, she is 
ready to condone everything, and we say good-bye to her in a 
transport of happiness. No severer satire has surely been written 
on the age than this picture of one of its young men. He is not 
a hero, as Mr. Trollope carefully explains; he is only the young 
fellow we all of us know and like, and for whom the ladies 
find more than excuses :— 

Everybody knew he had behaved badly to Lucy, ‘bod: t Lu 
time looked on him as atraitor . . . but now nothing was too good for 
him. An unmarried man who is willing to sacrifice himself is, in feminine 

always worthy aribbon and achaplet . . . all his sins were for- 
given him. No single question was asked as to his gross misconduct during 
the last six months ; no pledge or rantee was demanded for the future. 
There he was in the guise of a declared lover, and the fated calf was 


For our own we cannot share the happy prognostics of this 
forgiving circle. With the insight which Mr. Trollope gives us 
into Frank’s habits of expenditure, we are very sure that the two 
thousand a year, which has not hitherto seemed to this modern 
type of lover enough to on, will grow each year a more 
miserable pittance. Here lurks the Nemesis of his misdeeds. 
Lizzie is not the only heroine of the tale with a bad time before 
her. The question of income is an interesting one to Mr. Trol- 
lope’s practical mind. Lady Fawn, the mother of the Under- 
Secretary, has three thousand a year. He explains the effect of 
the title upon this sum :— 

It may be taken almost as a rule by the unennobled ones of this country 
that the sudden possession of a title would at once raise the price of every 
article twenty per cent. Mutton that before cost ninepence would cost ten- 
pence a pound, and the mouths to be fed would demand more meat. The 
chest of tea would run out quicker. The labourer’s work, which for the 
farmer is ten hours a day, for the squire is nine, for the peer only eight. 
Miss Jones when she becomes Lady de Jongh does not pay less than three- 
= a-piece for each “ my lady ” with which her ear is tickled. Even the 

ronet when he becomes a lord has to curtail his purchases because 
wor! 

Of all gifts of the novelist we suppose the faculty of scene- 
making is most affected by time. The style maintains its 
vivacity, the dialogue gains in ease, the knowledge of men is 
enlarged by observation and study, the experience of life extends 
its range, the judgment matures and mellows; but there is in 
each mind only a certain class, we may almost say only a limited 
number, of forcible situations into which men and women 
~~ be brought. After a time these repeat themselves even 
with a fertile imagination, and we miss the absolute collision of 
mind with mind which, wherever we meet it, is the charm of 
fiction. In The Eustace Diamonds description very much takes 
pad ye of scenes, and talk of action. h personage is intro- 
duced with an elaborate exhaustive character. We are told exactly 
what they are like, and what they are made of, and this is done 
with the pen of a master; but the scenes in which they act upon 
one another are few and far between. Lizzie is the centre, and 
her very demonstrative manners, and the situations she gets. 
herself into, create a movement and a bustle which pass very 
fairly for the real thing; but her very excesses show that the 
author loses hold of the mind and feeling of the men brought in 


contact with hercharms. The author scarcely sees with any vivid 
realization what he so easily and fluently describes, 

Wherever invention has made a world for itself, there it m 
be natural to return with satisfaction; to find itself among old 
friends is a revival of the old fervour. Mr. Trollope has 
willingly said farewell to a creation that he has fairly set on its 
and inspired with living speech and action. It was with pathetic 
regret that he wrote his adieus to Barsetshire; but there still 
remained with him an outsider or two of the charmed circle 
whom it has pleased him to introduce into the present 

Everybody who knows Lady Glencora by name will recall the ji, 
and vigour of her impersonation. We do not know that much is 
gained by seeing her here a prosperous and somewhat wor 
great lady. The part she plays is, however, natural; the vy 
fulness with which she chooses to take a line of her own towards 
Lizzie, in detiance of the general opinion, is very much in keepj 
with her character and circumstances. Mr. Palliser, too, 3 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, absorbed in the self-imposed task 
of altering the value of the penny, so that the future 
shall contain five farthings and the future shilling ten 
contributes a weight and respectability to the narrative which 
the reader could hardly spare. In treating a novel as a com. 
pleted work the circumstances of its first introduction to the 
world should not be overlooked. An author who imparts 
his tale piecemeal is subject to peculiar rules which are often 
a disadvantage to the work as a whole. He has to write for 
chance readers, who must find each instalment intelligible and 
with a distinct bearing upon the plot. Hence, we take it, the 
constant repetition of Lizzie’s claim upon the diamonds in ag 
nearly as possible the same words. It is necessary that the title 
should be borne out by some allusion. We wish we could attribute 
to the exigencies of a serial the episode—so disagreeable, so more 

than unnecessary, as lengthening a tale already too long for its 

Lucinda Roanoke and her ill-conditioned soi-disang 
over. 

Mr. Trollope is always successful in his lawyers. Mr. Camper 
down, in this case by his pertinacity in his client’s interest, shows 
reason for the dictum “ that there is no form of belief like what an 
English gentleman has for a family lawyer.” The still higher 
intelligence of Mr. Dove, discoursing of heirlooms, paraphernalia, 
and other mysteries, imparts to the subject of law a sentiment 
and a dignity which constitute him a moral teacher. Lord 
Fawn does not stand high in the author’s or the reader's good 
graces; but he is a gentleman, and therefore will not shirk the 
responsibilities of the scrape he has got himself into. There is 
much not only to amuse, but to learn from, in The Eustace Diamonds, 
if people will accept the conduct of most of its actors as a warning; 
nor does Mr. Trollope formally put one of them forward in any 
other light. He only paints society as it shows itself to him. 


DE MORGAN’S BUDGET OF PARADOXES.* 


N this volume we have in a collected form the author’s well- 
known papers contributed periodically to the Atheneum under 

the same title. The paradoxes are not those of Mr. De Morgan, 
but of other people, examined by him. And he means “ paradox” 
to be understood in a very wide sense. Indeed, though the word 
“ paradox ” now always implies, or connotes, disparagement, it did 
not originally do so. In the sixteenth century many spoke of the 
“paradox of Copernicus” who held the theory themselves, or at 
least inclined towards it. When Spinosa entitled a tract of his 
which he published at “ Eleutheropolis,” 1656, “ Philosophia 
Scripture interpres, exercitatio paradova,” he assuredly did not 
mean that the theory he was propounding in it was preposterous 
or absurd, but only that it was apart from, or contrary to, the 
general opinion. Mr. De Morgan’s “ paradoxers” are people who 
propound notions which deviate more or less widely from the 
accepted notions on any subject. Every one comes across such an 
inventor occasionally, but few people are aware how very large 8 
class these rational monomaniacs form. It wasa happy ~— 
to put them together, and thus enable those who have been p' 
by one or two discoverers to see how they look in the lump. The 
result is a book of which to say that it is full of the most curious 
oddities, most amusingly told, is to give a scant description of it 
It is one of those rare books in which wit, learning, and scholar- 
ship are blended into a charming medley, each page on a 
poe surprise. Wisdom might have been added to the list of 
De Morgan’s qualities if we did not remember that he 
was also a “ paradoxer” on more than one subject—subjects on 
which he who “ paradoxes” excludes himself from the — 
of the wise. Yet it will be hard to refuse the praise of 
to one whose point of view is laid down thus :— 

To decompose any substance, it must be placed between the poles of the 
battery. Now theology is one pole, philosophy the other. No one can 
make out the combinations of our day unless he read the writings both 
the priest and the philosopher. In reading these writings he will need to 
bring both wires together to find out what it is all about. Time was when 
most priests were very explicit about the fate of philosophers, and 
philosophers were very candid about their opinion of priests. But tho 
some extremes of the old sorts still remain, there is now, in the mi 
such a fusion of the two pursuits, that a plain man is wofully puzzled. The 
theologian writes a philosophy which seems to tell us that the New Testa- 
ment is a system of psychology ; and the philosopher writes a Chris 
which is unintelligible as to the question whether the resurrection be & fact 
or an allegory. But this is a paradox far beyond my handling. 


* A Budget of Paradores. By Augustus De Morgan, F.R.AS., and 


C.P.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Longmans & Co, 187% 
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cited this passage purely for its own sake, and not as 
we key-note of the , in Thich there is no theological 
pilosophical controversy. Nor are the contents of the volume 
«Pp portionately mathematical. It is true that the circle-squarers 
the most prominent among the oxers, as indeed they are 
themost numerous and most laughable. Those who have attempted 
to read Mr. De Morgan’s “ Formal ic,” or his “ Probabilities,” 
and have been baffled by the ultra-technical language there em- 
will be surprised to find that he can write of circle-squaring 
P duplication of the cube in such a way as to be not only generally 
intelligible, but highly amusi ng. The .“ morbus cyclometricus ” 
jsa very common complaint. But no one knows how its victims 
gwarm, except those to whom they naturally resort. Mr. De 
n has talked to more than a hundred and fifty specimens, 
and it is his own fault that they have not been a thousand. 
They are very earnest men. They do not beg, or use the quadra- 
jure as an introduction or pretext merely. They wish only to 
convince you; and if you are not peremptory to the verge of 
ineivility, they go away believing that they have converted you. 
They are also very ignorant. This seems the strangest qualitica- 
tion of all. For a certain amount of preliminary knowledge 
would seem to be indispensable for the bare apprehension of the 
problem, still more so for a purely intellectual interest in it. But 
jp many instances, just to Gwe rene the problem is the utmost 
int to which their knowledge goes; they know nothing of the 
methods by which its solution might be attempted. They are 
ander the impression that difficulties are enigmas, to be overcome 
in a minute by a lucky thought. They are not aware that all 
discovery rests upon an acquaintance with all that has been done 
in the same direction by previous discoverers. ‘Great men have 
been derided, and I am derided, which proves that my system 
t to be adopted ”—such is their way of reasoning. They do 
not know enough mathematics even to understand the proof, when 
it is proved that they are wrong. They think the men of science 
are a caste who keep up an imposture by which they live, and that 
they combine to crush the circle-squarer, knowing all the while 
that he is right. t 
Next to the circle-squarers are the anti-Newtonians, or astrono- 
mical paradoxers. These also are numerous, and are better known 
to the public than the purely mathematical maniacs. Indeed, 
there is so little tolerably accurate conception even among the read- 
ing public of the laws of astronomy or the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, that it is never difficult for one of these paradoxers to 
gain a hearing for a time. Most educated people have a very im- 
perfect idea of the nature of the evidence for the Newtonian 
theory, and have therefore no reason for feeling surprised when 
they hear of its being questioned. It seems even to be a common 
belief that there exists, and has always existed, a real school of 
anti-Newtonians, who may possibly some day turn out to have 
been all along in the right. This belief would be destroyed, how- 
ever, if its holders could be made aware of the fact that, though 
the anti-Newtonians are very numerous, they are so far from 
forming a school that every one of them has a special theory, 
peculiar to and invented by himself, which is as irreconcilable 
with the theories of all the rest as it is with the heliocentric 
system. The astronomical paradoxers not uncommonly draw their 
proofs from Scripture. Such was Lodovick Muggleton, the in- 
spired tailor, the contemporary of George Fox, whose astrono- 
mical reveries were reprinted in 1832, in three quarto volumes. 
There is a periodical epidemic which afflicts astronomical quacks 
connected with the moon’s motion. The outbreak of the malady 
which was fatal to Mr. Jellinger Symons is still fresh in most 
ga memories. But ten years before Symons Henry Perigal 
been moonstruck by the same complaint, and, being a practical 
tumer, his familiarity with combined motions had enabled him to 
ore Perigal, James Laurie, an Edin man, 
the same fallacy with an ignorant and a 
confident abuse of opponents. Mr. De Morgan traces this paradox 
back to 748, when James Ferguson answered an anonymous op- 
ponent. e echoes of the moon controversy reached Benares in 
18 ef where a pamphlet, “ Does the Moon Rotate ? ” was published 
in Sanskrit, with arguments much the same as those brought for- 
ward at home. In vain the Astronomer Royal endeavoured to dis- 
entangle Mr, Jellinger Symons; Mr. Symons would not be disen- 
tangled. He retorted with the insinuation that the rotation of the 
moon was one of the silver shrines of the craftsmen. We often 
see it laid down that the imputation of wilful dishonesty is a form 
of controversy peculiar to small theologians. Mr. De Morgan’s 
pages may undeceive us; it is a habit of mind very common to the 
paradoxers’ They see their ox so clearly that they are quite 
satisfied that all who say they do not see it are telling wilful 
falsehood. On the other hand, the men of science are not found 
tuputing wilful blindness to the paradoxers, of whose honesty they 
are fully pe ed. The error of the scientific man is in being 
Teady to that the monomaniac can be set right by a scien- 
tific demonstration of his error. This he never can be. There is 
6n record one, and one only, instance of the conversion of a circle- 
Squarer. This was as far Sia as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and the uadrator who was converted to sanity was a 
Jesuit. An agricultural labourer squared the circle and sent the 
Papers to Mr. De Morgan. Mr. De Morgan returned them with a 
Rote to the effect that his correspondent had not the knowle 
Tequisite to see in what the problem consisted. This was no doubt 


should change his business, and turn his attention to a Sunday- 
school to learn what he could, and keep “the litle children from 
durting their close.” Finleyson, an astronomical paradoxer, applied 
to Government to prohibit by Act of Parliament the teaching of 
the Newtonian system, which makes Goda liar. Successive Ad- 
ministrations were threatened that they would have to turn out if 
they refused, which, it is remarked, came to pass in every case. 

aradoxers in science form the best-defined species of the class, 
for they can be demonstrably shown to be wrong. When we 
come to matters of opinion (so-called) the line is not easy to draw 
between paradox and mere error. There are many who are —- 
but not wrong enough for the “ Budget.” Mr. De Morgan probably 
did not care to draw « very rigid line anywhere, but has taken 
right and left any offenders more conspicuously wrong? He has 
excluded the astrologers and the alchymists, those being delu- 
sions the history of which would require a book to themselves. 
He does not touch upon the mechanical inventors, because they 
make models and do not write books; nor upon the infallible 
winners at play, for their secret is too valuable to them to be put 
in print; nor does he say anything of the table-turners or the 
homceopaths—this for reasons at which we can only guess. But 
we have George Fox, Joanna Southcote, Elizabeth Cottle, 
Brothers the prophet, Godfrey Higgins, Sir Richard Phillips, 
Hermann Heinfetter, Zadkiel, Murphy, and Joseph Ady; we 
have the Ombrological Almanac, flying-machines, the people who 
write about longitude, about Junius, about the Great Pyramid ; 
there is the decimal system, dual arithmetic, and sixteen-string 
arithmetic; perpetual motion, elective polarity, phonetic systems, 
and animalcule universes. Less preposterous than these, but 
absurd enough, are the class who write propriety to journals and 
instruct editors in their duties. Then there are the reviewers who, 
knowing nothing of science, criticize science. There was a _— deal 
of this Lind of writing going on in Mr. De Morgan’s earlier days, 
when it was the fashion for journalists to quiz the London Univer- 
sity and the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. A 
laughable instance is given by Mr. De Morgan from a Quarterly 
Review of the year 1837. The theory of gravitation had been 
applied by Herschel and others to the motion of binary stars 
about each other, and in 1836 the two stars of y Virginis came 
to their nearest, and appeared to be one even in the telescope. 
This remarkable turning-point of a long astronomical puzzle was 
thus commented on by a reviewer :— 

We have forgotten the name of that Sidrophel who lately discovered that 
the fixed stars were not single stars, but appear in the heavens, like soles at 
Billingsgate, in pairs; while a second astronomer, under that competition 
in trade which the political economists tell us is so advantageous to the 
public, professes to show us, through his superior telescope, that the appa- 
rently single stars are really three. Before such wondrous mandarins of 
science, how continually must homunculi like ourselves keep in the back- 
ground, lest we come between the wind and their nobility. 


Among paradoxers may be reckoned the well-meaning persons 
who attempt to impress religious truth Bhat seca as How 
often have we heard it proved that sin is infinitely great because 
the greater the being the greater the sin of any offence against him, 
and therefore an offence committed against an Infinite Being is 
infinitely great. But the mathematician is perfectly familiar with 
quantities which increase together, and never cease increasing, but 
so that one of them remains finite when the other becomes infinite. 
Again, the author of Zhe Two Estates; or, Both Worlds Mathe- 
matically Considered, reasons as follows:—z being the present 
value of the future estate, and a of all that this world can give, 
x being infinitely greater than a, 2+ a=2, so that a need not be 
considered. This he backs up by the remark that it was to this 
method of neglecting infinitely small quantities that Sir Isaac 
Newton was indebted for his great discoveries. 

The late Sir G. C. Lewis“was as far removed from paradox as it 
is possible to conceive any one to be; but Mr. De Morgan has put 
his finger upon a misconception in the History of Ancient 
which is as laughable a blunder as was ever committed by a 
circle-squarer. Sir G. C. Lewis com the periodic,times of the 
planets, as stated by Eudoxus, with what he calls the true ti 
not observing that Eudoxus’s periods were geocentric, ours 
course heliocentric. Sir G. C. Lewis had a prodigious fund of 
knowledge, but, as Mr. De Morgan pithily observes, no one knows 
enough to write about what he does not know. He knew more than 
most men of astronomy, but not enough to write upon it, or he 
would not have said that for the determination of a ship’s place 
the invention of chronometers has been far more important than 
any improvement in astronomical theory. Ifa chronometer were 
perfect (which no chronometer is), and would truly tell Greenwich 
time all over the world, just as good a watch is wanted for the 
time at the place of observation, before the longitude of that place 
with respect to Greenwich can be found. There is no such watch 
except the starry heaven itself, and that watch can only be read 
by astronomical observation aided by knowledge of the heavenly 
motions. 

There are other parts of Mr. De Morgan’s volume that could 
not be brought under the title of paradoxes by any stretching of 
the meaning of that word, which yet readers will hardly be sorry 
to have preserved for them. Such are the review of Cycl i 
and the history of the Macclesfield Papers. Of the history of the 
Penny Cyclopedia Mr. De Morgan knew something, having been 
concerned as a valued contributor, if not as one of the origi 
projectors. It is worth recording that the penny issue of this 
valuable dictionary was quashed by the wisdom of an Act of 


true, but irritating. He got for answer a letter in which he was 
told that a person who could not see that he had done the thing 


Parliament which required that the first and last page of ev 
thing sold separately should contain the name and address of the 
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inter. With this regulation it was impossible to comply. | to be of the very greatest importance. In a country which ig 


ormations were laid against the agents.in various towns; and it 
became necessay to call in the stock and abandon the penny issue. 
Cheap.as the Penny. Cyclopedia was, the literary work of its two 
editions cost nearly fifty thousand pounds; this sum, however, was 
well earned by the eminent contributors. For while most Cyclo- 
pedius are notoriously the work of the scissors, the Penny 
Cyclopedia: was, as. Dr. Nichol justly says, an exception. The 
cheapest and the least pretending, it is still the best of our En 
dictionaries. 

A little-editorial supervision would vastly improve this volume 
ina second edition, ‘There is a great-deal of repetition, and not a 
few pages.where the controversy or banter is too wire-drawn, 
having lost-what interest it may once have had, should be greatly 
abridged oromitted altogether. The size of the book might be 
lessened, but its value would be increased. 


MEDHURST’S FOREIGNER IN FAR CATHAY.* 


Bowes on China are not, as a rule, entertaini Perhaps this 

is.to.some extent China’s fault, for it, must allowed that 
the difficulties in the way of treating so unmanageable a subject 
with ease and spirit are considerable. The country is peopled bya 
race who in thought, word, and deed are as diametrically opposed to 
ourselves.as it is possible for any two races of men to be; it is the 
abode of: strange customs and ancient institutions which are not 
by any means universally understood even by the natives them- 
selves; and, worst of all, it possesses a language which for com- 
plexity of construction and intricacy of detail is unsurpassed in the 
world. Hence the task of gaining an accurate knowledge of China 
and the Chinese is by no means an easy one, and, asa natural conse- 
quence, the power of enlightening the public on those subjects is 
possessed only by a select few who may have had both time and 
opportunity to make them their study. Unfortunately these few 
have, with rare exceptions, not made good use of the materials 
which circumstances have placed ready to their hands, Not that 
their pens have been idle, but they have lacked the faculty of 
presenting the information they have acquired in a readable 
shape. 4 most of their books facts abound, and there is no 
want of most valuable materials; but they are arranged in such a 
confused form that only the most omnivorous of readers can pos- 
sibly digest them. Hence the supreme ignorance which is to be 
found among English people of everything connected with China. 
It is possibly too much to expect that accurate ideas on the subject 
of the geography of China should be prevalent; but still one 
might reasonably look for a more general common sense view of its 
extent and position than is possessed by nine out of every ten people 
one meets, The most ordinary exercise of the intelligence should 
make impossible one half of the questions commonly addressed to 
travellers returned from the East. Can anything be more absurd, 
for instance, than the not unusual inquiry whether there is any fine 
scenery’ in an empire containing 1,300,000 square miles, and 
extending over a surface as varied as almost any tract of territory 
on the globe ? Of course when the popular notions of the country 
itself-are thus vague, it follows naturally that little definite can be 
about its inhabitants, As Mr. Medhurst says :— 

The prominent idea with regard to a Chinaman is that he is a quaint 

besotted creature, who smokes opium perpetually, and drowns his daughters 
as fast-as they appear; whose everyday food consists of puppies, kittens, 
rats, and such garbage ; whose notions of honour, honesty, and courage are 
of the loosest; and to whom cruelty is a pastime. 
It was partly to combat the exaggerated form of these ideas that 
the volume before us was published. We say exaggerated because, 
like most popular beliefs, those mentioned above are all founded 
on a substratum of facts. For instance, no one who has a personal 
acquaintance with China, or who has any knowledge of its litera- 
ture, can possibly doubt that the practice. of killing female 
infants does exist, although, as Mr. Medhurst points out, the very 
common custom of exposing in fields and open spaces the bodies 
of infants:;who may have died from natural as well as unnatural 
causes has led many to believe that: infanticide is far more pre- 
valent than it really is. As to the rat, cat, and horse-devouring 
propensities of the Chinese, the shambles of Canton and other 
cities.in the South of China bear a testimony which is not to be 
gainsaid, and our author relates how he himself “once saw a mob 
of a fight for the carcases of some horses which our 
military caused to be shot on the river-side by reason of their 
being affected with glanders.” 

In his preface Mr. Medhurst distinctly disclaims for his book 
the pretension of being an important work on China, and, if we 
mistake not, the main body of its. contents formed the substance of 
a series. of public lectures lately delivered by its author, who now 
offers them to a wider audience, supplemented with some ad- 
ditional matter. Mr. Medhurst is quite right in deeming his 
manuscript of sufficient interest to warrant its publication. It 
contains much that is valuable, its style is all that can be desired 
to make it readable, and it is free trom that strong party bias 
which has disfigured so much that has -recently been written on 
China. The few pages which he devotes to the discussion of 
political questions are therefore well worthy of attention, more 
especially at the present time, when our relations with China are 
destined to enter upon a new phase. To those acquainted with 
Chinese politics the “ Audience question” has long been deemed 


* The Foreigner in Far Cathay. By W. H. Medhurst. With Ma 
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governed in such a purely patriarchal manuer as is, (hj 
where such superstitious reverence is paid to the percum akan 
Lmperor, it is obvious that those whom he delights to hg, 
will be — and those whom he despises will be light) ae 
teemed. In a peculiar sense it is true that in his counte Fe 
favour, and without it, however much we may contribute. } - 
trade to the physical well-being of the people, and however — 
their condition may be improved by the civilizing influ 
which are imported with our merchandize, we cannot hope to cae 
“that consideration with the oflicials and people generally which 
is alone compatible with relations of a friendly and config; 
nature.” From the Court the nation takes its cue, and a forej 
Power is esteemed in exact ratio to the courtesy with which its 
representative is received at Pekin. No people have a mom 
instinctive appreciation of the significance of the various d 
of international civilities than the Chinese; and there can be no 
doubt that to the failure which has attended the efforts of the 
foreign Ministers to gain access to the presence of the Emperor jg 
to be attributed much of the trouble we have had of late years in 
dealing both with officials and the nation at large. This questi 
then, which has up to this time been constantly shelved, is now 
by the common consent of the Treaty Powers, to be again brought 
forward. It is the opinion of Mr. Medhurst, and of many oth 
that there is at present no intention on the part of the Chinese 
Government to concede this point; and the nervous energy which 
has lately been shown in strengthening the coast defences and fortj- 
fying the approaches to the capital is evidence in favour of thig 
opinion. Whether the ruling powers will carry their opposition 
to the extent of endangering peace is very doubtful. The experi. 
ence they have gained in former wars with European nations has 
not been such as to make them sanguine of ultimate success were 
the struggle now to be renewed, and the probability is that their 
hostile preparations are merely intended to serve as a lever to 
enable them again to defer the discussion of the Audience question, 
and to cheapen the demands which they expect to be made upon 
them when the time arrives for the revision of the Treaties, 
Doubtless by most of those who take up Mr. Medhurst’s book 
his chapters on social subjects will be deemed the most interesting, 
and not the less so since in them they will find many of ther 
preconceived notions entirely upset. Probably no point of our 
international relations with China has been more misunderstood 
than the conduct and status of the foreign merchants resident in 
that country. They are by most people set down asa race of 
adventurers, with whom smuggling is a habit, and whose prin- 
cipal aim is to embroil the mother-country in a war with the 
Chinese in order to serve their own personal ends. The 
foreign settlements are believed to be fitting abodes for 
such characters, scenes of lawlessness, sinks of iniquity, where 
neither life nor property is worth many days’ purchase un- 
less protected by guns from the sea. To persons holding such 
opinions we would commend Mr. Medhurst’s account of the foreign 
settlement of Shanghae, of which port he is consul. They will 
there learn that in its streets may be seen public and private 
buildings equal in style and importance to those which 
European cities; that gas, which is even at the present se 
stranger to many market towns in England, has been laid down for 
some time past; and that the inhabitants are now about to intro- 
duce an extensive system of drainage and water supply, which 
might put to shame the sanitary arrangements in existence at most 
of our own watering-places. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
trust reposed in the Municipal Council may be gained from the 
fact that the budget presented for acceptance at the last annual 
meeting of the inhabitants exhibited a total estimated income 
of over 60,000/. Public buildings of every description, from 
churches to bowling-alleys, abound, and the race-course is, accord- 
ing to our author, one of the largest and most perfect in the 
East. It must always be remembered, however, that Shang- 
hae is the richest foreign settlement in China, and that 
therefore the amount of convenience which is to be bought there 
with money is not to be met with at the other Treaty ports, 
although at these there is no lack of the ordinary comforts 0 
civilized life. Nothing in China probably brings out in more 
marked contrast the difference between the ancient civilization of 
the East and that to be found among ourselves at the present 
day than a comparison of the sanitary conditions existing in the 
foreign settlements with those which disgust both sight and smell 
in native cities. A few steps across the boundary which separates 
the slice of territory over which a foreign Municipal Council 
holds sway from the district under the jurisdiction of Mandarins 
constitute the difference between order and disorder, between & 
fresh and wholesome atmosphere and an air laden with foul and 
noisome odours. Fearless of consequences, Mr. Medhurst ventures 
with his reader out of the consular compound into the quaint, 
narrow, unsavoury streets of a Chinese town, and fully justifies 
the step by showing how much there is to interest and amuse 1B 
the strange fashions and odd practices of the shopkeeping class, 
some of which, however, are not without their counterparts among 
ourselves. For instance, the advertisements and practice of the 
quack doctors have a painfully familiar air about them, and re 
us forcibly of certain revelations which have recently been made 
in the London police-courts. Mr. Medhurst points to an advertise- 
ment issued by one of these traders on the morbid fears of man- 
kind, who styles himself “a benefit to society,” and who boasts 
much in the style of English —— of the cures which Rana f be 
effected “in an inconceivably brief space of time, of all of 
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disgusting and otherwise, provided only the afflicted will 
ow the drugs, pills, &c., dispensed by the concern.” Another 
titioner invites the public to swallow “ pills manufactured 
aot a whole stag slaughtered with purity of purpose on a pro- 
day.” This recommendation is one very commonly vaunted, 
a may not unfrequently be seen exposed in pens adjoining 
druggists’ shops, awaiting the advent of a propitious day for their 
into medicine, 
The art which is universal in China of arranging shop signs 
and advertisements so as to serve the double purpose of proclaim- 
ing the nature of the goods sold within and of adorning the 
we fronts might well cast a reproach on the hideous placards 
ghich disfigure the streets of our own towns. With a studied 
view to the formation of an attractive vista, every establishment 
in the long straight streets of a Chinese city is furnished with 
projecting eaves, “frequently elaborately carved and decorated, 
"a under these, at either corner next the street, is suspended 
or erected a perpendicular board, richly varnished, and inscribed 
on both sides with the name of the concern, and a notice 
of the commodities sold. .... very frequently a scroll of cloth 
also inscribed on both sides is hung across the street.” Of these 
advertisements Mr. Medhurst gives us a few specimens, The 
proprietor of a café tempts the appetites of wayfarers x an 
announcement, penned in characters of gold on a jet black 
varnished board, that he is in a position to offer them all 
the delicacies of the season—sea-slugs smothered in vermicelli, 
and trimmed with finely shred ham.” He adds that “ force- 
meat puffs, meals of boiled rice, plain, or with cooked meats, are 
ready at all hours.” Others vaunt wines and delicacies brought 
from beyond the seas, and many seem to find that notices to the 
effect that “‘¢éte-a-téte meals may be had to order ” serve to draw 
customers to their dining-rooms. The other traders are in no way 
behind their eating-house-keeping brethren in the advertising art ; 
and were a traveller to accept literally the notices which flaunt 
themselves in such gay style on either side of the street, he would 
be bound to believe that he had fallen amongst the most honest, 
enterprising, and accommodating people in the world. But, unfor- 
tunately, experience proves that tradesmen inside the shop occa- 
sionally forget the gilded professions of honesty which hang from 
the outer eaves, and it does sometimes happen that the stock in 
hand fails to satisfy the expectations raised by the tempting 
announcements which attract the would-be buyer. But, on the 
‘whole, Mr. Medhurst believes that Chinese traders possess at 
least an average share of honesty. This is not one of the points 
on which, as a people, they show themselves inferior to their 
brethren of the West; it is in those evil qualities which are the 
natural products of a corrupt despotism and of a disturbed political 
atmosphere that the low level to which the national character has 
been debased becomes apparent. Truthfulness and a just appreci- 
ation of the value of human life are as conspicuous by their 
absence in most Chinamen as are undue selfishness and total want 
of feeling for the sufferings of others by their presence. The work 
before us fairly illustrates these and many other points of character. 
It is a volume which will amply perusal, and that man 
must be very impervious to knowledge who lays it down without 
having gained from its pages an intelligent insight into the strange 
and much misrepresented world of China, 


WOMEN AND MEDICINE,* 


‘tems claim of women to receive a medical education, and to 
be admitted, if found competent, to practise as physicians or 
surgeons, may be viewed either as forming part of a general 
assertion of their right to earn a livelihood in any way they can, 
or as founded on an alleged special suitability for earning it in this 
particular fashion. The objections to the general claim have the 
common fault of being directed against a set of social phenomena 
which will exist just the same whether they are recognized or 

ored, As a matter of theory, it may be admitted that home is 

e proper sphere of woman; that as wife, or mother, or daughter, 
or sister, she has ample occasion for usefulness of the highest kind ; 
that the influence indirectly exercised by her in these relations is 
more appropriate and distinctive than any which she can hope to 
share with men in the i of trades or professions. But this 
admission does not really affect the point in dispute. Probably if 
Women universally held one or other of these positions the demand 
for a share in the pursuits of men would never have been heard 
from them. Here and there a woman of exceptional genius might 
have asserted her equality in art or literature, but the money- 
making employments would have had no attraction for them. 
Thisideal state of things has never existed among the poor; it has 
ceased to exist among large sections of the middle and upper classes, 
When the Mines Regulation Bill was under discussion the other 
day, an effort was made to have the employment of women at the 

tmouth forbidden by law. It then appeared that, in the 
interest of the women of the colliery districts, it was exceedingly 
doubtful whether Parliament ought to interfere in the manner 
Suggested. It could oy be denied that the labour was ill 
suited for women ; but, on the other hand, it was urged with great 
force that it enabled many women to earn a tolerably certain 
living by their own exertions who would otherwise be dependent 
‘pon others for a precarious living. There was a time when the 
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women of the middle and upper classes who had no means of 
supporting themselves and no one to whom they eould look to 
support them were only a small minority. To be obliged to work 
for their bread was regarded rather as an exceptional misfortune 
than asa normal condition of life, Now the increased competition 
in business of all kinds, and the increased liability to commercit 
risks which accompanies it, have made it a common thing for‘men 
to die in the odour of reputed wealth, and yet leave little or 
nothing for their daughters to inherit. It is only natural that 
women left in this condition, or who feel that they may any day 
be left in it, should wish to have at least the opportunity of 
measuring themselves against men in an open yace the means 
of subsistence. The occupations to which women have hereto- 
fore been restricted are overstocked, and they are so few innumber 
that they afford little play for variety of character or training 
In fact, they almost all resolve themselves into teaching in 
some form—the work, which of all others ne most demands a 
special natural faculty. It is not meant tbat all the employments 
of men are such as women have a fair chance of seal in, or 
that grave disadvantages may not arise from the flooding of the 
educated labour market consequent on their claiming a place in it. 
But unless men are prepared to give women enough money for 
their present and future needs, they have no right to quarrel with 
pred wren they try to make some for themselves in any way 
that honestly offers itself. If the field of man’s work is me 
thrown open to them, women will in the end have no one to th 

but nature for such failures as may befall them. The question of 
intellectual and physical strength is one that may fairly be left to 
settle itself. If women are inferior to men, they will not be 
dangerous rivals; if they are equal to men, it is only by taking a 
mean advantage of an accidental priority of start men can 
prevent their becoming rivals. 

When women claim, therefore, to be allowed to qualify them- 
selves for practising as physicians or surgeons, they have a clear 
right to have their claim ized as part of their more general 
right to be allowed to earn their own living in whatever way they 
think they can earn it most easily or most pleasantly. It is a 
further question whether, the right being conceded, women are 
wise in asserting it in this — direction. Those who 
deny that they are wise do so for the most part on one of two 
grounds—the alleged unfitness of women for medical work, or 
the impossibility, or at all events the impropriety, of their receiving 
a medical education. It is difficult, in the absence of the 
data, to pronounce a positive opinion upon the first of these points. 
The defects which are quoted as indicating inability on the part 
of women to profit by scientific training may only be evidence ‘that 
they have not been subjected to it. Women may jump at con- 
clusions, not because they lack the faculty of arriving at them by 
_more regular methods, but because they have never learned to use 
that faculty. They may attach undue weight to the opinion of 
a favourite teacher, not because they are incapable of sub- 
ordinating their affections to their judgment, but because they 
have always been encouraged to subordinate their j ent to 
their affections. Nothing but actual experiment can deci ively 
settle this issue, and, however lowly a man may think of a woman’s 
medical capacity, he has no business to prevent the experiment 
being tried merely because he feels certain that the result will 
justify his view. The prejudice against employing womens doctors 
is so strong that they are certain not to succeed 


evident, moreover, that if women are unfit for medical work, ‘it 
can only be for medical work of the very highest kind. A trained 
nurse is sometimes the superior of the general practitioner under 
whose orders she acts, and the etiect supposed to follow 
from his treatment might be more fairly attributable to 
her judicious deviations from it. In midwifery, at all events, 
women have enjoyed something more than a traditional reputation. 
Miss Jex Blake, in the first of the two Essays reprinted under the 
title of Medical Women, mentions three who in the it cen- 
tury have been famous in that branch of study. ia Delle 
Donne occupied the Chair of Midwifery at Bologna, and has been 
described in a French medical journal as “une des gloires scienti- 
tiques ” of that University. mewhat earlier Frau von Siebold 
received the degree of M.D. from the University of Giessen, and 
her daughter studied both there and at Gdttingen, and took her 
degree in 18 ae Madame Boivin, who died in 1841, was a mem- 
ber of the Medical Societies of Paris, Berlin, and Brussels, and had 
a share in the direction of several State hospitals. Her Mémoire 
de? Art des Accouchements was made the authorised text-book for 
students of midwifery, and in 1846 one of her books was charac- 
terized as “le meilleur que nous possédons encore sur ce sujet.” 
Assuming that a fair knowledge of medical science, and a fair skill 
in medical practice, are within the reach of women—and we ques- 
tion whether the most prejudiced opponent will deny either of 
these statements in so many words—the very fact of their sex 
points out a special sphere in which they may find useful employ- 
ment. To what extent the dislike of having to apply to a male 
doctor prevents women from getting advice in special diseases it is 
difficult to say; but that it does so to some extent seems 
to be beyond doubt. Miss Jex Blake says that, when a student 
in the Boston Hospital for Women and Children, she has “ over 
and over again heard rough women of a very r class say, 
when questioned why they had not had earlier treatment 
for certain diseases, “O, 1 could not go to a man-with such a 
trouble”; and she is probably right in thinking that “an 
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willingness of many girls on the verge of womanhood to consult a 
medical maa on various points which are yet of vital importance, 
and to sppeal to him in cases of apparently slight illness, which 

+ issue but tvo often in confirmed ill-health.” At all events, if 
sxere are only a few such cases, itis better that the opportunity of 
consulting a woman should be open to them. Their preference 
will not bind others, while the ability to indulge it will be a relief 
and a benefit to themselves, 

In her second essay Miss Jex Blake makes out a very strong 
case against the medical schools. They have steadily set them- 
selves to discourage the effort made by women to obtain medical 
education ; and in the existing state of the law they are able to do so 
with complete effect. Mrs. Garrett Anderson could not now get 
permission to practise in this country. Fortunately for the cause 
which she advocates both by teaching and example, there was 
down to 1865 a loophole in the regulations of Apothecaries’ Hall 
through which she succeeded in making her way. This is the only 
examining body which is required by Act of Parliament 
to examine any candidate who complies with its conditions 
of study, and, by paying very heavy fees for private tuition 
by the recognized lecturers, she was enabled to do this. But as 
soon as she had received her licence to practise, and thus demon- 
strated that women could become doctors provided they were 
willing to buy the privilege at a higher price than that charged to 
men, the authorities of Apothecaries’ Hall exercised their power 
of changing the conditions of study, and d a rule forbidding 
students to receive any part of their education privately. We shall 
not dwell on the more persistent and very discreditable opposition 
offered by the University of Edinburgh,because the matter is one 
that ought to be dealt with by Act of Parliament, and not left to 
the generosity of this or that examining body. In every medical 
school over which the State has control proper provision ought 
to be made for female students receiving instruction, provided they 
present themselves in sufficient numbers to make separate classes 
possible. As to the necessity alike of the provision and the pro- 
viso we have no doubt. Nothing would in the long run be more 
injurious to the medical status of women than a system which 
gave them education in a special college, or tested their ability to 
practise by a special examination. As Miss Jex Blake justly 
says :-— 

There would be extreme difficulty in measuring the exact value of any 
such diplomas, and danger would arise on the one hand of injustice being done 
to those thoroughly competent, but possessing only a woman’s degree, and 
on the other of the standard being really lowered, and the medical degree 
coming to possess an uncertain and inferior value. 


But while the machinery of education and the ordeal by which 
the possession of the requisite knowledge is tested should be the 
same for students of both sexes, the working of the machinery ought 
unquestionably to be separate. Miss Jex Blake, who was originally 
an advoéate of mixed classes, has been led to change her mind by 
discovering that a large number of medical students are “ of a low 
social class, of small mental calibre, and no moral training.” She 
hopes that the circumstances which have led her to this conclusion 
are “exceptional and local.” As regards the oe age ae which 
students of this character bear to the whole y she may be 
in which there will be no medical 
students answering to this description is very remote, and until it 
arrives it will always be in the power of a small minority in a 
mixed class to inflict keen annoyance. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, though at present only women really anxious to learn apply 
for admission into medical schools, a time may come when Mise 
Jex Blake’s epithets may be applicable to some of the female 
students also, in which case the conjunction of the sexes would be 
undesirable for other, but not less cogent, reasons. Besides this, a 
medical teacher may reasonably express the same facts in different 
language according as he is addressing men or women. Where 
plainness of speech can be used without impropriety it has its 
advantages, and we see no ground for forbidding a teacher from 
having recourse to it on these occasions because there are others 
for which it would be inappropriate. If the movement has any 
real stuff in it, women are sure to present themselves as students in 
sufficient numbers to make the formation’ of separate classes at 
recognized schools, and under the direction of recognized pro- 
fessors, a matter of no difficulty. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS—IRELAND.* 
(Second Notice.) 


WE have before now noticed the suppression of the rebellion 
of Munster, which belongs to the last years of the reign of 
Elizabeth (see Saturday Review for December 3, ne 9 Ister 
also was quiet; but the Earl of Tyrone was never lost sight of, 
and is a prominent figure in the documents analysed in this 
volume. His submission had been made to Elizabeth, but it was 
felt to be quite necessary to exact a renewal of his protestations of 
fidelity after the quiet accession of James VI. of Scotland to the 
English throne. Accordingly one of the earliest documents 
chronicled in this volume is “'The humble submission of the Earl 
of Tyrone before the Lord Deputy and Council at Dublin the 8th 


* Calendar of the State Papers, relating to Ireland, of the Reign of 
James I., 1603-1606. Preserved in Her ogy Public Record Office, and 
elsewhere. Edited by the Rev. C. W. Russell, D.D., and John P. Prendergast, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
and with the Sanction of Her Majesty’s Secre of State for the Home 
Department. London: Longmans & Co., &c. 1872. 


of April, 1603.”+ It is sufficiently abject. In it he reno 
kind of dependency on any foreign Power, especially the Kj 
Spain, and makes magnificent promises of future true alleg: 
“utterly renouncing and abjuring the name and title of O'Neal, 
Nevertheless the Government were in great fear of him, a. 
his submission, which was made upon his knees in the Cast 
Dublin in presence of the Deputy and Council, he had 
promised by them that he should be restored to his title of Earl 
of Tyrone, and nearly all the lands that he enjoyed by virtug of 
his letters patent. Probably little faith was given to any of these 
promises, and he was carefully watched; the very last document 
in the volume which refers to him, more than three years later 
speaking of him as one who will ever remain a discontented man’ 
though the writer, Sir Arthur Chichester, professes his inability to 
see why he should be so, as he has lost nothing but the title of 
O’Neale and the power of exercising “such tyrannical jurisdiction 
over the subjects as his predecessors were wont to assume to 
themselves.” All his disclaimers went for nothing, and the Lord 
Deputy was wide awake to the state of the people, whom he 
describes as full of plots, and “apt to take the first opportuni 
to declare themselves, either — breach with Spain, or other 
alterations in England, being the most unsettled giddy people 
under the sun.” 
However, during the three years and a-half occupied by this 
volume of: State Papers, there was no open rebellion in Ireland 
and the papers calendared in it give us some light as to the 
means taken to prevent any future outbreak against the Govern. 
ment. Religion was the great difficulty, and it is very curious to 
see the feeble and impotent attempts to thrust the English Esta. 
blished Church upon a people who would have none of it, and 
whose continued resentment against these futile measures has at 
last resulted, after two hundred and seventy years, in leaving the 
Church to its own resources. The Deputy and his advisers evident] 
counted much upon the indifference of the people to their religious 
creed; but they made a great mistake. } hese Papers are full of 
expressions of hope that the people may be induced to conform 
to the new religion, and come to church by promises of advantage 
or by threats of punishment; but no amount of experience seems 
to have had any weight in convincing them how hopeless an ex. 
petoent they were making. Quite at the beginning of the reign 
ountjoy had to report to Cecil that nearly all the towns mn 
Munster, and some in Leinster, “‘ had, with some insolence, set up 
the public exercise of the Mass.” And though he fears that they 
would never have been so bold were it not for secret assurance of 
speedy succour from Spain, he ventures the opinion that, if this is 
not the case, there is no great danger in the matter. Asguredly 
English rulers have never understood Irish character. And u- 
doubtedly the means taken to spread the new form of religion were 
not likely to be very efficacious. Fifty years had now elapsed 
since the first attempt had been made to impose a form of religion 
which proclaimed almost as its chief fundamental truth that 
worship must be “in a tongue understanded of the people” ; yet 
no attempt had been made to publish the new English Prayer- 
Book in an Irish translation. Such a translation had inlegl 
been thought of, but had never been executed. Excellent pro- 
jects were continually put forth, but we do not find that they 
ever came to any result. As late as the year 1604 we have 
one of these ever-recurring “ Memorials for Reformation of ye 
Clergie, and establishing of a learned Ministrie in Ireland,” 
et still the clergy remained unreformed and the ministry un- 
earned. It was of no use to resolve “that there be a bishop in 
every diocese,” when nobody could be bribed to accept the vacant 
bishoprics; and of course it was equally useless to lay down a 
law “ that every bishop do visit his diocese and reform the abuses 
of the clergy,” when most of the livings were unoccupied, and, had 
they been ever so well supplied, there was no bishop to superintend 
or make a visitation of the clergy. It was no doubt a very wise 
suggestion “that the Lord’s Prayer, the Belief, and the Command- 
ments be printed and taught in the Irish tongue, and likewise the 
Catechism and Book of Common Prayer.” But whatever might 
have been the success of the proposal if it had been acted upon, we 
do not find that any steps were taken to follow up the suggestion. 
The Government could not even succeed in enforcing the edicts 
for banishing “ all titulary bishops, Jesuits, seminaries, friars, and 
Romish priests from the realm.” In spite of all their efforts, the 
Mayors of Waterford and Wexford informed the Deputy that, 
though they drove the priests and the congregations out of the 
churches, yet “‘ Mass was daily and openly said in certain houses, 
whereunto all the inhabitants (very tew excepted) did resort,” and 
that even in St. Patrick’s Church “ Mass is said; and insomuch as 
the people have had such great liberty of conscience long before 
the death of our late Sovereign Queen Elizabeth, they expect no 
less gracious favour and liberty from their most excellent and 
Sovereign Lord the King that now is.” Neither is this condition 
of affairs at all exceptional or confined to one portion of the 
country. It is the same story everywhere. The Bishop of Ossory 
represents to the Council that in his diocese there are so many 
Romish caterpillars abiding as “to prevent the hope of the Lords 
harvest, for even on Sunday last they set their Mass publicly on 
foot again in their late hallowed abbey in Kilkenny” ; and then 
he subjoins a list of the names of thirty such priests. ‘ 
What indeed could be expected to result from the adoption of 
measures to compel people to come to the churches, when 
state of things is described by Sir John Davis, afterwards Attorney- 
General, as being so miserable ? We must abridge it, though the 


whole is well worth transcribing. He says that, though there were 
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ht to have said four) archbishops, and though there 
oor ecakt to be, at least twenty bishops under them, and 

h the dowry of the Church was very great, he is informed 
ar, churchmen for the most part throughout the kingdom are 
idols and ciphers, and such as cannot even read ; that serving- 

and horse-boys hold two or three benefices a-piece ; yet, for 
their pluralities, they are most of them beggars, because of the 
tract they are obliged to enter into with the patron before their 
stitution. Thus, though these poor unlettered clerks bear the 
name of incumbents, certain gentlemen, and in some cases women, 

«te and Jesuits, get the profit of the livings. Asan example 
Pithese pluralities, he cites the Archbishop of Cashel, who held 
three other bishoprics—namely, Waterford, Lismore, and Emly— 
and threescore and seventeen spiritual livings besides. ‘The 
fect of such abuses may be guessed. We think no one will ex- 
press aly surprise at the remainder of the Attorney-General’s 
account :— 

The churches are ruined and fallen down to the ground in all parts of the 

s,edom. ‘There is no divine service, no christening of children, no receiving 
= Sacrament, no Christian meeting or assembly, no, not once in a year ; 
jp a word, no more demonstration of religion amongst Tartars or 
cannibals.—P. 143. 
medy this state of things the uty and Council at Dublin 
that the within tie ale were the fittest men 
tobe employed in making a survey. That is to say, the Council 
shrank from the unpleasant and unprofitable duty of making an 
‘,quiry Which would probably reveal a worse and more irre- 
mediable condition of affairs than as yet they were aware of; and 
the Attorney-General did not scruple to avow his opinion to Cecil 
that none could certify abuses better than the bishops, because 
they were privy and party tothem. He thinks they would deliver 
ayerdict such as country churchwardens do at an archdeacon’s 
yisitation—omnia bene—when the verdict ought to be omnia 
me. 
Smee in the same year, or early in the next, for the Paper is not 
dated, we have the complaint of Chief Justice Saxey to the same 
eect. In a long letter to Cecil he specifies that the Bishop of 
Kerry, just deceased, was a poor singing-man, void of the knowledge 
of his grammar rules, and that his successor, the present bishop, 
is of like insufficiency ; that another who held the three bishoprics 
of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross was utterly unlearned; that there 
was not a single able preacher in the whole province; that the 
bishops held the benefices also, and that they provided no incum- 
bents for them, but only had a proctor to take up the profits for 
them, leaving the poor parishioners to starve both in body and 
soul, because these prelates non curant de ovibus. On the con- 
trary, Jesuits, seminaries, and priests swarmed as locusts, in spite 
of the statute of Eliz. 27, enacting that it was high treason for 
rson deriving jurisdiction from the See of Rome to remain 
within Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Who would ever have guessed that, in a serious set of questions 
and answers concerning the state of Ireland immediately following 
such disclosures as these, it should have been suggested that the 
mode of suppressing rebellion was by planting true religion— 

ing of course Protestantism—+t.e. preaching the Gospel as it is 
called ; and that to the question “how the Gospel would work 
with them if they came not to hear it,” the answer ‘should have 
been given, “‘Compel them (saith Christ) to come to the feast ” ; 
and that the method of compulsion further suggested should actu- 
ally be fining and imprisonment upon refusal ? Even the Attorney- 
General strenuously advised the Soeng ple to come to the 
Established Church within the English 2 Spe he says he “ was 
strongly persuaded that it would have a general good success, 
for the Irishry—priests, people, and all—will come to church.” 
He argued, from the change of religion having been so easily 
adopted in England, that the same effect would soon appear in the 
sister island :-— 

The Lord Deputy told him the priests within his government of Knock- 
fergus had for the most part taken the oath of supremacy, and Sir Foulk 
Conwey, the Deputy Governor there, told him that since the proclamation 
published, they came to him and offered to conform themselves. The like 
is to be presumed of the multitude in general throughout the kingdom ; for 
8 it happened in King Edward VI.’s days, and when more than half of the 

were Papists, and again in the time of Queen Mary, when more 
than half the kingdom were Protestants, and again in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, when they were turned Papists again. The multitude was ever made 
conformable by edicts and proclamations ; and though the corporations in 
that realm and certain of the principal gentlemen stood out, and the multi- 
tude only by their example, yet if this one corporation of Dublin were 
reformed, the rest would follow.—P. 372. 


We find the same policy pursued from the beginning to the end of 
the volume. None of the advisers of the Government seem to have 
any misgiving as to the eventual success of their measures 
for forcing Roman Catholics to come to the Established Church. 
The a Proclamation of July 4, 1605, declares that there shall be 
no toleration, and the officers of the Government in certain cases 
tried to enforce it. Two years earlier the Archbishop of Dublin 
and the Bishop of Meath had written to the King counselling him 
to be on his guard against countenancing in any way the Roman 
Priests, because their whole object was to —_ e people by 
means of the terrors of purgatory and the influence of the Con- 
fessional to obey the Pope’s commands. 
The argument with which they support their view contains a 
Piece of history of the reign of Edward VI. which is worth 
Preserving. It has been referred to by historians who have all 
n their account from Foxe. But we have here an independent 
y to the mode in which the Council made use of their 


tools, Cranmer and Ridley, to overbear the scruples of the young 
King. The Irish bishops, in fact, exhort James to follow the 
example of his predecessor Edward VI. in resisting any attempt 
at temporizing, such as Cranmer and Ridley (they might have 
added Poynet also) advised Edward to be guilty of in were at 
what they considered to be idolatrous and blasphemous. eir 
words are worth transcribing; and with them we will conclude :— 
This godly and zealous Josias, when he had heard this request, did so 
soundly prove out of his Seriptures that their suit was not to be granted 
that the learned bishops were forced to leave that manner of mediation, and 
to lay down to him what inconveniences and dangers of State might ensue if 
he should procure the just offence of so great a prince in so small a matter. 
Whereunto the godly and virtuous young King made answer with good 
deliberation, and yet with great ens that he vowed to God he would 
rather hazard kingdom, life, and lose all he had than he would suffer God to 
be dishonoured within his realm by the least exercise of idolatry. Thus did 
he reject that dangerous motion.—P. 60. 
It seems that the morality of Cranmer and Ridley was not con- 
sidered immaculate even by Irish bishops of the reign of James I. 


EXPIATED.* 


thay author of Expiated is evidently a man of culture and re- 
finement. His stories, with all their faults, are interesting, 
his style is good, and his characters are often well drawn. He is 
a good hand at love-making ; and love-making, we maintain, in the 
entertainment that a novelist offers aa ves if it does not figure as 
the principal dish, yet must always be chief among the sweets. 
Yet with all these advantages we find, we are to say, much 
more to condemn than to praise in the novel before us. It will 
have readers enough, we doubt not, as indeed it deserves to have. 
For merit, after all, is comparative, and as people will read new 
novels, it will often be the case that they would make a change 
much for the better if they were to throw aside the book they 
have in hand and take up £zpiated. We can confidently recom- 
mend it to all those young ladies who, in such crowds and with such 
pay fy are nightly shedding tears at the Lyceum Theatre over 
Charles I. The plot of the story is scarcely more absurd than the 
plot of the play, and it has not a little of that drawl of sentiment 
in which Mr. Irving is so great. In point of villains it is even 
better supplied than this great historical drama, and for low 
cunning and utter knavery it can, ina wicked widow, surpass even 
Mr. Belmore’s Oliver Cromwell. Nevertheless, in spite of all its 
attractions—and they are many—we cannot but regret that an 
author who in some respects can do so well yet spoils whatever 
is well done by extravagant absurdities. We should have 
thought that, however easily nonsense may lie hid in manuscript, 
yet, when once brought in clear print in the proof before the eyes 
of a sensible man, it would be struck out with a blush. Is there 
no sense of humour in our novelists that they can gravely compose 
these stories of superstitious horrors, and no sense of shame that 
they can submit them even to the chance inspection of the printer's 
devil? We may equally well wonder how, in the present day, 
novelist can meet novelist without laughing, as in the old day 
men wondered how soothsayer could meet soothsayer with a 
grave face. And yet, in the book before us, there occurs 
a passage which throws no small light on the state of mind 
of our author, who, without any feeling of the absurdity of what 
he is doing, can write a story like tated. The hero of the 
story—or at all events that one of the heroes who does not get 
killed, turns out to be a baronet, and marries happily—is, till close 
upon the last chapter of the last volume, a soveltit Tired of 
work, he is having a holiday by the seaside, and wanders down to 
the beach, book in hand :— 
Not reading, however; not even ing to do so. k: i 

sake. If the volume is un-ideal, it does not amuse. If it does contain 
matter for thought, it runs the risk of becoming too suggestive, setting the 
mental alchemy at work again; and that is no recreation either, 


Now, without pretending to be able clearly to define what the 


author means by an “ un-ideal volume,” we can easily see that his 
reading is kept down within a very narrow range. He would read 
some of our modern poets and some of our modern novelists, but 
these, if he were tired, would set his “mental alchemy at work 
again” and fatigue him. The great writers of the last century, or 
Scott and Miss Austen of this century, are un-ideal, and so would 
not amuse him. His case is, we are sorry to say, not an un- 
common one. The great humourists who delighted our fore- 
fathers, men who like Fielding made human nature their study, 
are neglected for writers whose whole art consists in the most 
careful dissection of their own sickly or petty minds. Currer 


Bell, no doubt, had amazing art and dexterity, but after all we 


doubt if much more harmful food was to be found in 
what she calls Fielding’s “ carrion” than in all her clever 
analysis of her own morbid mind. For the “bookmaker,” 


indeed, we can think of no course of reading more in-' 


jurious than this constant “ideal” reading. The author's protest 
against “ un-ideal volumes” reminds us of nothing so much as 
Tony Lumpkin’s boon companion in She Stoops to Conquer, who 
protests, “OQ, damn anything that’s low, I cannot bear it.” It is 
Just a course of this “ un-ideal” reading which would bring down 
our novels to common sense once more, and while it allowed to 
the weakness of humanity a fair amount of crime to amuse it, 


* Expiated, By the Author of “Six Months Hence” and ‘“ Behind the 
Mead ag Salisbury: Brown & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
1072, 
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‘would sweep away for ever all the superstitious folly which once 
more in our stories, if not elsewhere, lifted up its head. Let 
the author of Expiated, and all his brother novelists, when next 
are fortunate enough to get a holiday by the seaside, try to 
find amusement in Steele po Addison, Sterne and Fielding, and 
Goldsmith. Boswell’s Johnson is “ un-ideal ” enough, but it is as 
full of shrewd sense and admirable humour as so many of the 
novels of the present day areempty. The enjoyment of these great 
writers is, we fear, like glass-staining, almost a lost art. If once, 
however, our novelists could manage to read them, they would 
indeed find their “ mental alchemy” set at work, and would gain 
such a sense of humour, and such a power of seeing absurdities, that 
when the first feeling of pain had passed away, they would find 
nothing moreamusing than tomake fun of those old writings of theirs 
on which they had hitherto most prided themselves. What repose, 
moreover, is to be found in these earlier writers! They are not 
troubled with religious or social doubts; and they can write a 
story, as a great artist paints a — not with any moral end in 
view, but as a study of what they have seen or known. Where 
can a man better forget the restless world around him than with 
the humourists of the eighteenth century? When weary with 
his own cares, or with all the schemes, good or bad, for the 
regeneration of the human race, with discussions on the Athana- 
sian Creed, on international arbitrations, «strikes, drunkards, 
—— and paupers, can he more quickly drink the waters of 
orgetfulness than in the pages of Addison or Fielding? “Un-ideal” 
volumes may, for all we know, be in certain points sadly wanting ; 
but it is a new charge to bring against them that they do not 
amuse. In fact, when we hear of any one being‘amused by these 
so-called “ideal” stories, with all their collection of superstitious 
horrors, we are reminded of “the populace of Lisbon,” which on 
the occasion of a certain auto da fé “behaved,” as we read in the 
Citizen of the World, “ with great good-humour, joy, and sincere 
devotion.” If these stories were not so long and so frequent we 
might indeed find some amusement in laughing at them. But an 
absurdity which will amuse for a few p becomes utterly 
wearisome in three volumes. Francis, vith his “ Anon, anon, 
sir,” was very well for half a scene, but the maddest of madcaps 
could not have stood him for five whole acts. 

The author ef Exrpiated begins with his superstitions very early 
in his story. The first chapter, in fact, is written with no other 
end but to introduce a prophetic shivering. Some ten years or so 
before the story opens, that hero and that heroine who are not to 
marry, but the one to die of drowning and the other of con- 
sumption, at the advanced age of eleven “shiver perceptibly ” 
on an evening of June. They had spent the afternoon of a hot 
June day on the beach, and had sat together talking till, as not 
unfrequently happens towards evening, the shadows began to 
lengthen. But here we will allow the author to describe this 
astronomical or atmospherical phenomena in his own words :— 

It smote the girl first ; wrapping in its pall the slight figure and bent 
head, but without her noticing it. Then it strode on to the boy, unnoticed 
by him too; it has built round them a broad wall of separation from the 
sunlight, but they neither see it. 

Eventually he is the first todo so. He does not stop talking, he is too 
bright-hearted for that ; but he draws back and shivers perceptibly. And 
then his companion interrupts him ; she takes the lead this time. “ Come 
away,” she said ; “come away home. It is cold and dark down here!” 

It a but the slightest familiarity with the laws of nature 
and the lives of heroes and heroines to know that, if young lovers 
even before they are in their teens will allow a shadow to 
creep over them just at the end of a chapter, they are not 
destined to see the end of the third volume. What can we say 
of these reckless young folk, however, who some ten years later, 
when they are surely old enough to have learnt better, not only 
wait for the shadow to fall on them, but walk into it with 
the utmost deliberation? They had been visiting some “ Norman 

way ” where, if anywhere, shade might be expected. When 
it was too late they apparently saw their folly :— 

Alice and —— both involuntarily paused, the former shuddering, and 
drawing her cloak more closely round her. 

Once again the dark was over them. Once again its gloom was 
deepened by the advancing shadow of the alastor-wing ! 


These six stars and the alastor-wing are so full of awful warning 
that we would most earnestly advise all young lovers to meet only 
on Salisbury Plain, and not to venture to have even a parasol 
raised, lest they might perceptibly shiver in its shade. They 
would of course keep at a respectful distance from Stone- 
henge, whose stones would cast the most portentous of shadows, 
Perhaps, however, shade may be safely enjoyed by all families 
that are not troubled by an r or “ the minister-shapes 
of doom,” with their uncomfortable habit of “ striding through 
the darkness.” Alice Brereton, the heroine, who, innocent 
as she was herself, has all the expiation to make, was unfor- 
tunate enough to be descended from a very wicked stock of 
baronets. Her father had treated her mother with the greatest 
cruelty, which she had in seme degree brought on herself by a 
comparatively innocent elopement of a few hours’ duration. Her 
grandfather had broken his wife’s heart, and, fixing a quarrel on a 
youte gentleman whom he had first made half drunk, had shot 

im in a duel while he “ was still stupefied with his recent excess.” 
Her great-grandfather had murdered a man who had won largely 
of him in gambling, and had only escaped justice by taking 
poison. Her great-great-grandmother had also committed suicide, 
while her great-great-grandfather had got his wife’s paramour to 
examine the excavations of a bridge that was building, and had 


then had a “ large and massive stone dro upon him.” ™;: 
bridge holds a place in the story quite as cade ge the shed” 
It is almost in ruins, but the heroine’s father will not suffer it 
be mended, for fear, no doubt, of showing his ancestor’s viata 
As the story goes on he is led, by the slanders of his sister-in-law 
to drive out from his home his only daughter on a. most : 
night. He sees that she, unaware of the danger, is going the 
which leads to the old bridge, and in his sternness will not gg: 
word to save her. Not that, indeed, he did not reeeive Li 
warning of what he was doing, as will be seen from the following 
passage :— 

Sir Edgar shuddered, in spite of himself; he knew whom he had to deal: 
with now! ‘The alastor stood, as it were, face to face with him ; confront; 
him in the murky shadows of the twilight, in the whirl and surging of the 
stream, which were plainly audible in the distance; yes, in that other sound 
still more distant, but which he also heard as Percy had done, the boom of 
the advancing flood behind it. 

The old bridge of course gives way, and the daughter is swept clean 
out of sight for a whole volume or so. Every one thinks that she 
is drowned, and her father becomes gloomier than ever. He learns 
too late her innocence, but is saved from a life of remorse by his 
sister-in-law, who considerately enough puts poison in his coffee, 
She was afraid that he might discover that she had been guiJ 
of slander and turn her out of his house, as he had turned his 
daughter. We of course know that no mountain brook, however 
swollen, can drown a heroine in the second volume, and are 
not the least startled to find that she had floated out to seg 
“in the massive framework,” and had been picked up “ wholly 
insensible” by a Prussian ship. She gets a situation as governess, 
is left dying in “a secluded little village” near Ammergaa, and 
by one of those wonderful coincidences in which novelists delight, 
is there accidentally discovered by a brother, of whose existence 
she had up to that time never even heard. He summons her lover 
who arrives in time to form one of a death-bed scene. As soon 
as she is dead, the brother—who is the happy hero—hurries off tp 
Paris just in time to find the wicked sister-in-law dying of some 
charcoal fumes with which she had intended to sutiocate her 
niece, the happy heroine. The old lady happily had 

the stove-pipe carelessly, and had let the fumes into the 
room. Before she could set matters right she was seized with 
tit to which she was subject, a kind of “‘ tetanus,’ as the Chelten- 
ham physician had termed it,” and quite aware of what was going 
on, but utterly unable to save herself, lay slowl suffocating, 
When she was dead and the last chapter reached, the “ alastor” 
and the “shades of doom” might have taken a holiday. But 
though one heroine was killed, there were two heroes alive. One 
of them fortunately was a sailor, and so was easily got rid of in 
the wreck of the Cuptain. 

In spite of this grotesque assemblage of superstitions and horrors, 
there is enough clever writing in Expiated to make us wish that 
its author could cease to be ideal. Let him try for once if he 
cannot write a story free from destinies, crimes, shadows, and 
alastors. Let him stick to the good old-fashioned love story, 
where there were certainly obstacles enough to surmount, but 
where the hero and heroine always in the end were happily 
married, and where no one died but those who deserved no longer to 
live. He could, we are sure, if he would once free his mind from 
the superstitions that have gothold of it, write a story which, though 
‘‘un-ideal,” would nevertheless amuse, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ees last publication of Dr. Strauss* is one of those which 
derive interest not so much from their intrinsic signifi- 
cance as from their relation to the general career of their 
authors. Published anonymously it might have attracted com- 
paratively slight attention; but, if it neither makes nor marks 
an epoch like the Leben Jesu, the most hostile criticism will not 
refuse to recognize in it a becoming epilogue to an eventful 
chapter in the history of theological inquiry. To every man, says 
Strauss, who is conscious of having been in some special sense 
entrusted with the administration of intellectual endowments, 
comes at last the summons, “Give an account of thy steward- 
ship, for thou mayest be no longer steward.” To furnish such an 
account is the purpose of this volume. We could take no part 
in the audit without entering the prohibited domain of contro- 
versial polemics, and must be content with stating that the most 
important part of the work divides itself into two portions— 
a long enumeration of the articles of ancient faith which nega 
tive criticism has destroyed, or is supposed to have destroyed, 
and a concise specification of what may be considered to remain, 
One branch of the inquiry concerns the results of criticism as these 
affect the Bible and the Church ; the second deals with the problem 
whether, after all theconcessions extorted from natural religion also, 
as natural religion was defined alike by the philosophers and the 
divines of last century, any room is left for the piety which, under its 
twofold aspect of utter dependence and utter reliance, constitutes 
the inmost core of all the manifestations of religion. Strauss 
answers the question affirmatively, demonstrating, as he considers, 
the proposition by appealing to its direct and abrupt negative 
as expressed in the trenchant phraseology of the arch-pesst 

Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer’s conclusion, he shows, 1s by 00 
means in harmony with the general tendency of modern thought, 


* Der alte und der neue Glaube. Hin Bekenntniss. Von D. ¥. Strauss 
Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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and, regarding the essence of religion to consist in the cheerful 
rust and qualified optimism opposed by this tendency to the 
Frankfort sage’s “ Everlasting No,” he holds that religion, as he 
defines it, has sustai no loss. The mode of definition is of 
course all-important. Strauss also maintains that the views so 
widely popularized by him and kindred writers have done much 
to deepen man’s interest in his present life, to promote the con- 
centration of effort upon tangible social reforms, the refinement of 
culture, and in general the exaltation of the ideal of humanity. 
The rest of the book, dealing chiefly with the practical results of 
nodernrevolutionsin modes of thought, is of inferior interest. There 
are, however, some good observations on the metaphysical corol- 
Jaries of the cosmogony of Kant and Laplace, which seem to con- 
stitute an advance upon the conceptions of last century. The 
Darwinian theory is provisionally adopted ; but Strauss’s cautious 
reservations offer an instructive contrast to the precipitancy of 
Jess disciplined thinkers. The pages devoted to the discussion of 
the abstract fitness of different forms of government are weak, 
displaying @ timidity of thought surprising in one accustomed to 
unsparing freedom in the discussion of more speculative ques- 
tions. This falling off will be attributed in many quarters to 
the influences of Court favour; but the probability is that Strauss, 
already committed to the recent annexations, perceives that Ger- 
many can only retain these as a military monarchy, and that the 
democrats who would combine conquest abroad with popular 
liberty at home are children who would eat their cake and have 
it too. Weaker still are the es on the social relations of 
employer and employed, which, though interesting illustrations of 
the alarm which the igo industrial crisis is producing in 
Germany, rather resemble the expostulations of a panic-stricken 

italist than the calm deliverances of a philosopher, whose aim 
should be the solution, not the suppression, of social problems; nor 
can we say much for the appendix on the characteristics of German 
literature and music, which is well enough in itself, but strangely 
outof place. With these reservations the work may equally be com- 
mended to the notice of those who agree and of those who disagree 
with its conclusions. The style is a model of elegance and pre- 
cision, and the spirit of the work throughout breathes the dignified 
independence and disinterested love of truth which place Strauss 
«high above the ordinary run of writers on both sides of the 
controversy with which his name is identified. 

It is impossible to render within narrow limits anything like 
adequate justice to Hermann Vambéry’s* History of Bokhara, a 
work based on the examination of twelve authors, Persian and 
Turkish, five of whom are now consulted for the first time. The 
author’s accurate ce sag knowledge, and his thorough ac- 
=. with the spoken language and habits of the people 

scribed, confer an importance on his work which would not 
belong to the labours of a merely European Orientalist. Bokhara 
first appears in history as a land of swamps and forests, gradually 
won to civilization by the labours of Iranian immigrants. Tura- 
nians then appear on the scene, and the conflict of the two races 
finds its most intense expression in the struggle between the 
creeds of Zoroaster and of Buddha, the latter at one time triumph- 
ing. Nestorian Christianity also plays a part, and all three reli- 
gions eventually yield to Mohammedanism, under the auspices of 
a Saracen dynasty. The sway of these Samanids is the most bril- 
lint period of Bokhara; but at length (1005 A.D.) Arab influence 
is displaced by the Turanian Turcomans, who have continued to be 
thedominant race until these times, when they are threatened with 
subjugation, The intervening period is full of movement and 
eventful incident, most brilliant and picturesque in the days of the 
great Timur. WVambéry’s mastery of his subject is evidently com- 
plete, and histhorough knowledge of the belles-/ettres, no less than of 
the historical literature, of Turkestan, affords a mine of illustration 
which few other writers would have been able to command. 

The late Marshal von Welden’s history of the war of 1809 be- 
tween France and Austria t is a continuation of a work by General 
Stutterheim which only comprised the opening of the campaign 
on Bavarian territory. In entrusting the continuation of the task 
to Von Welden, the Austrian Government required him to model 
his style on that of his predecessor, which, if we may suppose the 
injunction to have been complied with, bore a remarkable similarity 
tothat of the London Gazette. He was also admonished to abstain 
from military criticism, and from everything else in the least degree 
calculated to enliven his narrative. ‘he result has been the pro- 
duction of an extremely uninviting book, though one deserving 
unportance from the author's official position, and bearing every 
token of accuracy and impartiality. 

he pretensions of France to an immeasurable superiority of in- 
tellectual culture over her neighbours are so silly and baseless, and at 
same time so mischievous to herself, that her best friends will be 
the most anxious to see them promptly and finally exploded. Herr 
L, Brunier’s t argument on the other side of the question, if 
Written in French for Frenchmen, might, mutatis mutandis, have 

0 a very serviceable book. Unfortunately, it is composed in 
German for Germans, who are already convinced of the thesis it 
maintains, whose own national pride is more in need of repression 
— of inflation, and whose culture will assuredly retrograde if 

*y are persuaded to fancy themselves beyond the stimulus of 


* Geschichte Bokharas oder Transoxaniens. Von H. Vambéry. 2 Bde. 
Stuttgart : Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. bi 
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competition on the part of their rivals, Nor can we approve of the 
manner in which Herr Branier has performed his task. The 
a of German intellectual greatness has anoble field before 

im ; the positive side of his subject should be ample enough’ for 
him ; he has no occasion to utter a word in disparagement of any 
other country. The gist of the writer’s argument, however, iis an 
ill-natured parallel between Germany and France, maki i 
use of any admissions of French writers to the disadvantage of the 
latter, just as if the intelligent and patriotic men of all nations had 
not ample cause to lament the shortcomings of their countrymen, 
and as if such admissions were not the best answer to his own 

rincipal indictment against France of immoderate self-conceit. 

he spirit displayed is by no means so bad as that of Franzésen- 
Jresser in general, but it is illiberal and reprehensible nevertheless, 
On its positive side, as a vindication of German culture, the work 
possesses considerable merit. The weakest part is that where 
political considerations are involved. Asa champion of Prussian 
ideas Herr Brunier is obliged to make out some sort of a con- 
nexion between German literature and German monarchy, which 
—fortunately for the literature—is not easily shown. 

Herr von Heuglin*, already distinguished as a traveller in 
Abyssinia, in 1870 accompanied Count Zeil, an officer in ‘the 
Wirtemberg army, on a voyage of exploration in the Arctic 
regions. The principal result of the expedition was the discovery 
of a hitherto unknown land to the east of Spitzbergen. The 
importance of this addition to phical knowledge was 
attested by Sir Roderick Murchison in his last annual survey of 
the progress of this department of science. In Germany, how- 
ever, as we learn from Dr. Petermann’s preface to Von Heuglin’s 
record of his exploration, sceptics have not been wanting who 
have pronounced the entire discovery to be grounded upon an 
ocular deception. Dr. Petermann, however, has no doubt of its 
genuineness, and it has very recently been confirmed by the re- 
searches of the Norwegian Captain Johnsen, whose observatio: 
however, would seem to have deprived it of some of its assum 
importance. As, according to Von Heuglin’s own statement, the 
land described by him lay at an apparent distance of sixty German 
miles, there certainly was good reason for hesitating to decide as 
to its exact nature and relation to the circumjacent regions, It is 
stated to have been seen from Mount Middendorff, the highest 
point in Edge Island, on the east coast of Spitzbergen, and is de- 
scribed as presenting the appearance of a chain of moun- 
tains. What is supposed to be a portion of the coast already 
been visited by a Swedish expedition, from which the region had 
received the name of King Charles’s Land. Apart from this 
ambiguous discovery, Von Heuglin’s narrative is an interesting 
and spirited sketch of those desolate regions, with their ice- 
encumbered seas, their frowning and weather-worn rocks, their 
swamps and quagmires, their strange accumulations of drift-wood, 
and their rude records, too frequently sepulchral, of the enterprise 
and misfortunes of European hunters and mariners. Their natural 
history has also received much attention, and we have in particular 
interesting accounts of the habits of the whale, the reindeer, and 
the seal. The illustrations are likewise very satisfactory. The 
more scientific portion of the work is to be comprised in a second 
volume. 

The exploration of Morocco, by which the name of Gerhard 
Rohlfs ¢ is principally known, was not, it appears, his first visit 
to the Sam April 1861 the adventurer made his début 
on the Moorish stage in the national costume, under the assumed 
character of a convert to Islamism, his sole worldly possessions being 
a change of linen and an English five-pound note sewed up in his 
clothes, and sought employment as a surgeon in the Moorish army, 
supposed to be then eras reorganization in consequence of 
the recent war with Spain. He found little difficulty in pene- 
trating to Fez and Mequines, and obtaining medical occupation 
which, however, principally consisted in ¢ the rheumatic 
Prime Minister's feet with spirits of camphor. The reorganization 
of the army was a myth, the army itself not much more sub- 
stantial, and there was no acceptable opening for a Euro 
even a professed convert. Through the interposition of Sir 
Drummond Hay, whom he represents as nearly omnipotent in the 
country, he obtained leave to depart, and, proceeding to Rabat, 


_and subsequently ae the coast to Mogador, struck off inland to 


the oases of Draa and Tafilet. During this latter portion of his 
journey he was treacherously assailed and left for dead by a 
sheik to whose escort he had entrusted himself; but, being dis- 
covered and tended by two charitable Marabouts, he returned in 
safety to Algeria. A journey undertaken under such circumstances 
cannot be expected to be fertile in scientific results; but Herr 
Rohlfs’s general views of the country, supplemented no doubt by 
his more recent experience, are lively and graphic in the extreme. 
The net results do not seem to differ much from those deduced 
from the observations of other travellers. We are only rather sur- 
prised to hear of the ample water supply, and in many —— 
excellent sanitary arrangements, of the Moorish cities, which have 
little else to recommend them. The government is the most abso- 
lute despotism on earth, and all the arrangements of administra- 
tion are childish and barbarous in their simplicity. The influence 
of Mohammedanism is regarded by the traveller as the great cause 
of the backwardness of the country, and an almost unmitigated 


* Reisen nach dem Nordpolarmeer in den Jahren 1870 und 1871. Von 
M. T. von Heuglin. Th. 1. Braunschweig: Westermann. London: 
Asher & Co. 

+ Mein erster Aufenthalt in Marokko, und Reise siidlich vom Atlasdurch 
die Oasen Draa und Tafilet. Von Gerhard Rohlfs, Bremen: Ktthtmann. 
London: Asher & Co. 
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evil. Two-thirds of the inhabitants are Berbers, whom Herr 
Roblfs considers as a more docile and promising people than the 
Moors, though at present inferior in cultivation, their language 
having never been reduced to writing. 

The adventures of Major? von Versen in Paraguay * afford a 
warning to European officers how they permit professional zeal or a 
love of enterprise to carry them into South American wars, unless 
indeed the pleasure derived from the gratification of the passion for 
adventure is such as to reconcile them to the accompanying risks 
of imprisonment, shooting, and starvation. This really appears to 
have been the case with the Major, who takes his long series of 
misadventures in excellent part, as matters quite in the way of 
business. After being twice arrested while on his way to join 
the Paraguayans, and making a circuit which carried him 
to the foot of the Andes, he at length made his way into 
Paraguay, to be twice arrested again, and at length to suc- 
ceed in escaping to the enemy, amid the confusion of a defeat, on 
the very day that his own commander had issued an order for 
his execution. His account of the war agrees with that of the 
majority of other observers. The extraordinary protraction of the 
contest was owing partly to the hesitation of the Brazilian general 
and the spiritless behaviour of his troops, but chiefly to the admirable 
military organization of the Paraguayans, and the fanatical valour 
with which they were animated. Lopez, though an ordinary per- 
sonage quite incapable of devising the splendid machinery inherited 
from his father and Dr. Francia, understood sufficiently how to 
keep it working, and did so until it was fairly worn out. The 
world has hardly beheld a more repulsive exhibition of unfeeling 
selfishness, unrelenting tyranny, and cruelty combining insane 
frenzy with deliberate system, than is afforded by the career of 
this South American Theodore. The whole story is a significant 
commentary on the glorification of benevolent despotism in Mr. 
Carlyle’s essay on Lopez’s predecessor Francia. So long as the 
despot is benevolent, the system may answer; but if he be male- 
volent? Major von Versen’s narrative affords a sutlicing reply 
to this query, and as, notwithstanding his sufferings and perils, 
he betrays no symptom of animus against the Dictator, his 
testimony is peculiarly to the point. His style is that of a 
soldier—dry and unadorned, but frank and perspicuous. He re- 
turned to Europe by way of the Andes and the Western coast, 
and promises a description of this journey, for which we shall 
look with interest. 

“Anselm the Peripatetic” ¢ is not mentioned by any of his 
contemporaries, but appears from his own writings to have been 
an Italian ecclesiastic of the middle of the eleventh century, one 
of the Emperor of Germany’s chaplains, and as much of a bel 
esprit as the barbarism of his age allowed. His Rhetorimachia, 
though possessing little intrinsic value, is interesting as a vestige 
of the faint survival, or revival, of classic culture in the darkest 
— of the middle ages, while his own history, imperfectly 

own as it is, attests a certain literary intercourse between Italy 
and Transalpine countries. 

“ Man and the Soul,” by E. Reich f, is little else than a selection 
of extracts from a great variety of authors, more or less expressive 
of the materialistic views of the compiler. The passages are, 
however, in general interesting in themselves, and relevant to the 
subject under discussion. 

An able essay on the social question in Germany$, by J. F. H. 
Dannenberg, attests the magnitude of the problem, and the hold 
which it is obtaining upon the public mind. Everybody, says the 
writer, goes about repeating that “something must be done ”—i.e., 
that the liberty of association must be restricted. His own more 
enlightened judgment discerns the remedy in judicious legis- 
lation, especially in the encouragement of benefit societies, now 
repressed by the want of adequate legal protection, and the reor- 

nization of the system of apprenticeship. The present crisis, he 
insists, is merely a necessary incident of a period of transition such 
as England has passed through long since. Society should rather 
encourage combination among the artisans, as leading to a corre- 
sponding movement among employers, whose interests are at 

nt sacrificed from their isolation. Strikes on a large scale, 
e remarks, are comparatively rare, and usually terminate in 
accordance with the justice of the case; but German capital is at 
present harassed by a series of petty local conflicts, in which the 
selfishness of both parties has full scope, without, from the insig- 
nificance of the dispute, becoming amenable to the salutary control 
of _ opinion. Each side has much to learn respecting the 
rights of the other, and each has much ground for complaint in 
the defects of procedure which impede justice in cases of breach 
of contract. Such are the leading points of a very interesting 
essay. It is to be feared that the solution of this menacing 
problem in Germany will be retarded by the absence of the 
agency which has chiefly promoted it in England—a free press. 

Like most scientific political economists, Dr. Adolf Held || is in 
favour of the Income-tax, which he discusses in all its bearings 
throughout a very comprehensive essay. He arrives at the con- 


* Reisen in Amerika und der Siidamerikanische Krieg. Von Max von 
Versen. Breslau: Miilzer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Anselm der Peripatetiker. Herausgegeben von E. Diimmler. Halle: 
Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. London: Asher & Co. 
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Asher & Co. 

§ Das Deutsche Handwerk und die sociale Frage. Von J. F.H. Dan- 
nenberg. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Die Einkommensteuer, Yon Dr. Adolf Held. Bonn: Marcus, London : 
Williams & Norgate. 


clusion that a ntixed system of direct and indirect taxation jg 
best that can be adopted, and that the direct taxation of articles 
produced in the country should, as far as possible, be abolishea 
and replaced by the Income-tax. 

Herr W. Dubbers’s pleasing little volume on the Ammergay 
Passion Play * contains a description of the drama as now yy 
formed, a disquisition on the origin of miracle plays, which is dis. 
covered in the ancient liturgies, some characteristic Specimens of 
the genus, an account of the special history of this almost solj 
survivor, and concluding speculations as to the possibility of jt, 
becoming the nucleus of the revived national drama of the future, 
The writer does not perceive that the attraction of the performanes 
consists principally in its exceptional character, and that the exist. 
ence of but one more example in the same country would probab} 
ruin both. The Ammergau people themselves seem perfectly aliveto 
this fact, inasmuch as they withhold the text of their play from the 
press with jealous vigilance, and Herr Dubbers is only able to cite 
, afew passages. It appears, however, to have been composed in1811 

to have been revised in 1860, and to be respectable as a literary 
production, though lacking the hearty naiveté of the original ver. 
sion, which could hardly be performed without provoking the 
hilarity of spectators from a distance. 

Another interesting dramatic notice reaches us from an unlike] 
quarter—a review of a Russian work by A. Storoshenko on “ The 
Precursors of Shakspeare,” in the Russian Review.t The wor 
so far as it has proceeded, appears to treat of the medizval be. 
ginnings of the English drama, of the condition of  socie 
under Elizabeth, and of Shakspeare’s great predecessor Marlowe, 
The Review itself is a publication of great interest, apparently 

uite Russian in tone, though principally written by Germans, 

he most important contribution—especially under present 
circumstances—is an elaborate paper by P. Lerch on the Russian 
possessions in Central Asia. It comprehends a mass of statistics, 
an exposition and defence of the Russian policy of territorial 
' aggrandisement in that quarter, and valuable details of the recent 

remarkable Mohammedan revival in Cashgar, Yarkand, and 
| Yunnan. Among other interesting papers are a description of the 
| Moscow Exhibition, and a notice of a movement recently set on 
| foot with the object of instilling something like vitality into the 
Rassian Church. 


* Das Oberummergauer Passionsspiel, Von W. Dubbers. Frankfort: 

: Heyder & Zimmer. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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